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PRESSING PROBLEMS IN FINANCING PUBLIC EDU- 
CATION IN THE SOUTHERN STATES 


HOWARD A. DAWSON 


WHAT ARE THE PROBLEMS? 


The public no doubt has the impression that educational leaders 
and teachers’ organizations think the most pressing problem in the 
fmancing of education is how to get more money for schools. But 
there are problems equally as important as the mere getting of more 
money. They are equally as important because some of them must 
be solved before more money can be obtained and because they de- 
termine the social benefits to be derived from the expenditures of 
public revenues. 

For purposes of discussion, the pressing problems of financing 
public education in the South can be stated in the following order: 


(1) To create on the part of the public throughout the nation, as well as 
in the South, a sympathetic understanding and an intelligent evalua- 
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tion of the place of public education in our social, economic, and po- 
litical life. 

To create in the minds of the public an adequate concept of what con- 
stitutes a desirable and satisfactory educational program. 

To train and get into office a professional educational leadership secure 
in tenure, possessing authority commensurate with its responsibilities 
and fiscally independent. 

To secure an efficient local unit of school administration and a satis- 
factory organization of schools. 

To secure revenue sufficient to maintain a satisfactory standard of 
educational opportunity for every child. 

To devise and adopt scientific and equitable methods of apportioning 
state funds for the equalization of educational burdens. 

To establish and maintain the means of social and economic research 


as it relates to education in particular and public administration in 
general. 


I. EVALUATING THE PLACE OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 


A proper evaluation of the place of public education in our social, 
economic, and political life must of necessity be based upon the ac- 
ceptance of the philosophy that equality of opportunity for all persons 
within the limits of their capacity and energy is an inalienable right 
of every American citizen. It follows, therefore, that since the 
only agency yet devised that has succeeded in raising the masses 


of the people above a mere literacy standard of enlightenment is the 
public school, the establishment and maintenance of this agency uni- 
formly open and available throughout the nation is absolutely neces- 
sary to equality of economic and political opportunity. 

In order to solve the pressing problems of educational finance, 
the great need is for the people and the responsible political author- 
ities of our states and the nation to believe, and act upon the belief, 
that the public school is the most fundamental and necessary agency 
maintained by the government of a democratic people. 


II. EVALUATING THE QUALITY OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 


There is frequently a vast difference between the acceptance of 
the philosophy that public education is an essential function of demo- 
cratic government and the adequacy of the conception of what con- 
stitutes a desirable educational program. Many of the difficulties 
in maintaining school budgets and the support of modern educational 
services come from a lack of understanding of the importance of 
what the schools are trying to do. The perpetuation of appalling 
inequalities of educational opportunities in our rural districts is a 
result of low ideals as to the minimum essentials of a good school. 

It follows, then, that public opinion based on an understanding 
and appreciation of the scope, functions, and structure of public 
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education is a necessary background for the solution of major prob- 
lems of school finance. Furthermore, the adequate training of edu- 
cational administrators and research specialists, educational jour- 
nalists and publicists, in the philosophy, methods, and techniques of 
public education is essential to any sound program of educational 
finance. 


III. PROFESSIONAL ADMINISTRATORS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

The quality of educational opportunity afforded the children of 
any community is in large measure determined by the quality of 
the administrative and supervisory personnel which the community 
is able to command. No factor has a more important influence on 
the results obtained from the expenditure of school revenues than 
the availability of competent educational administrators. 

In at least half of the southern states some of the most unfavor- 
able conditions in rural schools can be accounted for in part by the 
lack of professional educational leadership. This unfortunate con- 
dition is most often due to the defects in the organic legal provisions 
of the states for the selection, remuneration, and tenure of rural 
school administrators, especially the county superintendents. 

The key to much of the future advance of education in the South 
lies in the state departments of education. Advancement in the past 
in the financing of public schools has come through the leadership 
of state departments of education, supported by strong state education 
associations. Progress in the future must come’in large measure 
through the same source. 


IV. SATISFACTORY LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

Many of the most troublesome problems in the financing of public 
schools in the South, and in the rest of the nation for that matter, 
come from the inadequacy of the local school districts. Although 
it is true that of the fourteen southern states nine designate the 
county as the major unit of school administration, it remains a fact 
that in most of these states many of the benefits of the larger unit 
are greatly lessened by the creation of independent districts within 
the county. Only in Louisiana and West Virginia is this not true. 
In Arkansas and Mississippi there are such large numbers of school 
districts that there are actually more school board members than 
there are teachers, and in Oklahoma, Texas, and South Carolina there 
are more than half as many board members as teachers. 

The small districts cause great and unnecessary differences in 
the burden of local school taxes, they produce the grossest types of 
inequalities of educational opportunity and make practically impos- 
sible the efficient management and organization of the schools. 
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There is no way to get the full value out of the school dollar except 
through the organization of satisfactory local units of school admin- 
istration and the consolidation of schools. Any program for the 
financing of public schools that neglects this important related prob- 
lem will fail to get the most desirable results regardless of the amount 
of funds made available. 


V. EQUALIZATION OF FINANCIAL BURDENS 


There is no more pressing problem in the financing of education 
in the southern states than the need for the equalization of the finan- 
cial burdens of the local units of school administration. In spite of 
the fact that the southern states exceed all others, with but few 
notable exceptions, in the percentage of school revenues coming from 
the state, there is still much to be done before an equitable degree 
of equalization will have been attained. In most of the states more 
scientific and equitable plans for distributing the benefits of state 
funds must be devised. 


A large part of the cost of education being borne by local com- 
munities, it is inevitable that a large part of the revenue be raised 
by general property taxes, especially by taxes on real estate. 

The great differences in the amount of funds per child available 


for schools and almost correspondingly great differences in the quality 
of educational opportunity offered in the various communities are 
the results of local support of education. One community may have 
railroad and public utility property from which to collect taxes, 
while another adjoining it has only the homes and lands of farmers. 
In many states the agricultural lands in one part of the state are 
fertile and productive, while in other parts, poor and nonproductive. 
As Professor Mort has said, the type of educational opportunity 
offered to many of our children today has been determined by the 
glaciers of the ice age, whereas it should be determined by the social 
policy of an enlightened people. 

Cities and towns frequently have within their boundaries taxable 
valuations available only for the benefit of the children who live 
within their borders, notwithstanding the fact that those values are 
almost entirely dependent on the surrounding trade territory. Theo- 
retically education is a state function and its support a state respon- 
sibility; actually, many of the best schools are but little more than 
glorified private institutions for children of the elect and supported 
by the exploitation of the rural hinterland. 

There are the most insuperable differences between the incomes 
of farm and nonfarm areas of the southern states. The total net 
income per child five to seventeen years old, the best measure of tax- 
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paying ability, is from three to five times as great in the nonfarm 
areas as in the farm areas. In fact, for these states as a whole the 
average income per child in nonfarm areas exceeds $2,000, while in 
the farm areas it is less than $475. 

In the light of these facts it will never be sufficient merely to 
get more money for schools in these states. It is equally important 
to provide equitable methods of apportionment to the local school 
units. 


VI. More MONEY FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN THE SOUTH 


But the amount of furids available for public education in the 
South is wholly inadequate. An examination of fundamental eco- 
nomic and sociological data of the South indicates clearly the reasons 
for this inadequacy and points to the sources from which additional 
revenue must come. 


STATUS OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN THE SOUTH 


In the fourteen southern states, Virginia, West Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Tennessee, Kentucky, Texas, and Oklahoma, 
there are found nearly twenty-nine percent of the nation’s popula- 
tion, thirty-three and one-third percent of the nation’s children five 
to seventeen years old, about thirty percent of the nation’s teachers, 
and only 15.6 percent of the total public revenue available for the 
public schools of the nation. 

In these states there are nearly 10.75 million persons five to seven- 
teen years old of whom about one-fourth are Negroes. In the South 
79.3 percent of the children five to seventeen years old are in school 
as compared with 82.9 percent in other states. In the South only 
sixteen percent of the children enrolled in school are in high school 
as compared with twenty-four percent in other states. If the same 
percentage of children attended school in the South as in the other 
states and if the pupils were distributed between the elementary 
school and high school as they are in other states, there would be a 
net reduction of 5.5 percent or 391,850 pupils in the elementary 
grades and an increase of 776,450 or about fifty percent in the high- 
school grades. 

Under ordinary circumstances practically all the short school 
terms are in the fourteen southern states. In 1934 there were in 
these states 648,000 children enrolled in schools having terms less 
than six and one-half months per year and an additional 615,000 in 
schools in session less than seven and one-half months. 

In these southern states also is found the most inadequate school 
property for the largest number of children. In only four of these 
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states does the average value of public school property per pupil en- 
rolled exceed one-half the average ($250) for the nation as a whole. 
In only two states outside the South does the value of school property 
per pupil fall below the value in the highest one of the southern states, 

Of the 1.7 billion dollars made available by appropriations and 
taxation for public elementary and secondary schools in the United 
States, only 268 million dollars, or 15.8 percent, was available in the 
fourteen southern states. These states without exception rank below 
all other states in the expenditure per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance in public schools, the range being from $24.50 in Mississippi to 
$51.50 in Texas. Even in the State of Texas the expenditure per 
pupil was.barely seventy percent of the national average. 

The annual salaries paid to teachers in the southern states are 
the lowest in the nation, ranging from $465 in Arkansas to $913 in 
West Virginia, as compared with the national average of $1,227. 

An important factor in the financing of public education in the 
southern states is the maintenance of separate schools for whites 
and Negroes. This factor is not important, as is commonly supposed, 
because it results in increasing the cost of public schools. As a 
matter of fact, separate schools have been one of the chief factors 
making it possible to keep down, inequitably perhaps, the cost of 
Negro schools. The inequalities between white and Negro schools 
can be eliminated only by two equally important means: larger reve- 
nue for schools and the equitable distribution of revenues by the states 
and especially by local officials having spending power. 


EFFORT AND EFFICIENCY IN SCHOOL FINANCE IN THE SOUTH 


If the statistics of educational accomplishment of the southern 
states appear unfavorable, consolation may be found in the effort of 
these states to support schools. Let us review the evidence: 

In spite of the need for improvement, as has been pointed out, the 
best organization of local school administrative units, with but few 
exceptions, is to be found in the South. In eleven of these states the 
percentage of one-room schools falls below the similar percentage for 
the nation as a whole, and fifty-six percent of all the consolidated 
schools in the United States are located in the South. 

The southern states lead the nation in the extent to which they 
depend upon state support of public schools in contradistinction to 
local support. As to methods of distributing school funds, the ma- 
jority of the southern states compare favorably with any of the other 
states and far excel most of them. 

In spite of the fact that the teachers of the South are the poorest 
paid in the nation, their qualifications compare favorably with quali- 
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fications of the teachers of other states. Six of these states rank 
well above the average for the nation in the percentage of their teach- 
ers having two or more years of college training. Six others rank 
considerably higher than one-fourth of all the states. Only two fall 
among the lowest one-fourth. 

At least nine of the fourteen southern states can be classed among 
the states of the Union that have done the most to modernize their 
systems of taxation. As measured by diversity of taxes, sources uti- 
lized, and by rates levied on those sources the southern states rank 
above most of the other states. Not only do they levy death taxes, 
income taxes, luxury taxes, and the like, but they lay the highest tax 
rates on gasoline, cigarettes, inheritances, and middle class incomes. 
They have far outstripped the rest of the nation in the proportion 
of taxes derived from nonproperty sources. In comparison with the 
rest of the nation they have with few exceptions “put their fiscal 
houses in order” as far as taxation is concerned. 

Furthermore, these states compare favorably with the rest of the 
nation in their effort to support public education, effort being meas- 
ured by the percentage of their potential tax resources spent for edu- 
cation. These fourteen states all fall below the national average in 
tax resources per child, but thirteen of them exceed the average na- 
tional effort to support public education. 

Clearly, then, the South, in spite of commendable effort and rela- 
tively high efficiency in administration, has an unfavorable educa- 
tional status. The reason for this condition is clear and simple. The 
South has relatively small taxpaying ability and heavy educational 
burdens. 

Low TAXPAYING ABILITY 

In respect to economic ability as measured by income and wealth 
per educable child, no one of these fourteen states equals the average 
of the nation. , 

In order to determine how much public revenue each of the several 
states can reasonably be expected to raise, applications of the second 
model tax plan proposed by the National Tax Association have re- 
cently been made to all the states. The results of these studies show 
that only one of the fourteen southern states can raise as much 
revenue per capita as the average for the nation. If these states 
should adopt the model tax plan and support a standard of education 
equal to the national average as represented by an expenditure of 
fifty-eight dollars per year per child, in eight of them more than 100 
percent of all public revenues would be spent for schools alone. 
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HEAVY EDUCATIONAL BURDENS 

Not only are the economic resources of the South comparatively 
meager, but the educational burden as measured by the number of 
children per 1,000 adults is the highest in the nation. As compared 
with the nation as a whole their burden is nearly thirty percent 
greater, but their taxpaying ability is less than fifty percent as great. 

The nation’s wealth and the nation’s children have a tendency to 
be in different places. The farmers of the South have seventeen per- 
cent of the nation’s school children, but they receive only 3.36 per- 
cent of the total national income. From 1920 to 1930 more than 
sixty percent of the migrations from farm to city in the United 
States came from the farm homes of the South. This migration cost 
the farmers of the South more than $700,000,000 annually, a sum 
equal to one-half the annual value of the cotton crop. 


THE SOUTH, A COLONIAL HINTERLAND FOR ABSENTEE LANDLORDS 

Not only are the economic resources of the South comparatively 
low and the educational burdens great, but the people of the South 
in large measure do not own nor control the economic resources of 
these states. They constitute the vast colonial hinterland of the 
great industrial and commercial centers. The oil, sulphur, timber, 
electric power, many of the plantations, and the farm mortgages are 
not owned and controlled by residents of these states. The extent 
to which economic power resides outside these states can be appre- 
ciated from the fact that about fifty percent of the corporate wealth 
of the nation is owned by fifteen corporations, the telephone company 
alone controlling more wealth than is contained within the borders 
of twenty-one states of the country. In fact, it is estimated that as 
much as seventy cents out of each dollar produced in some of these 
states goes to the people of other states as the result of nonresident 
ownership. 

According to the testimony of the tax experts this outside owner- 
ship and control of the resources of the South not only reduces the 
taxpaying ability of the people, but it makes the levying and collec- 
tion of taxes by the state on some of the greatest potential sources 
of revenue practically impossible. Corporate devices, the interstate 
character of business, and the impossibility of collecting personal 
income taxes from residents of other states, seriously handicap the 
southern states in the raising of public revenues. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS REQUIRED 


If the fourteen southern states were to spend only two-thirds 
as much per pupil enrolled in the public schools as the average for 


‘It should be emphasized here that the relatively large number of children 
in the South is not due to the Negro population as is commonly supposed. 
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the nation, they would need approximately $100,000,000 additional 
annual revenue, and if they should equal the national average, ap- 
proximately $250,000,000 additional revenue would be needed. 


FEDERAL RESPONSIBILITY 


In light of the facts on the relative economic ability and effort of 
the southern states, where is the additional revenue to come from? 
Some of it should and can come from additional taxes levied by the 
states themselves. For the most part, however, there is but one 
source from which the revenue can come, the federal government. 
Federal aid to the states for public education is an inevitable neces- 
sity. It is not a matter of charity; it is a matter of making the 
public policy of revenue raising and revenue spending conform to the 
economic structure of the nation. 


VII. NEED FOR ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL RESEARCH 


For the solution of these pressing problems in the financing of 
public education in the South and many others akin to them there 
needs to be established in the South centers of social and economic 
research as it relates to education in particular and to public admin- 
istration in general. Such research can be utilized for creating an 
informed public opinion on questions involving the social and eco- 
nomic welfare of the South, for the training of school administrators 
and others who expect to administer public affairs, and for provid- 
ing basic material for the curriculum of our public schools and 
teacher-training institutions. This work will most likely be done in 
one or more institutions not dependent upon public taxation for their 
support. ‘ 

Let us inform the people of the South and their political and eco- 
nomic leaders. When that is done it certainly can be said as it was 
by George Washington a century and a half ago: “In a country like 
this if there cannot be found money for education there is something 
amiss with the ruling power.” 


PRESSING PROBLEMS IN SOUTHERN PUBLIC EDU- 
CATION: IN INSTRUCTION 


LORENA B. STRETCH 


Public education in the South must do its part, both directly and 
indirectly, in helping to solve the problems of reconstructing the 
social order, controlling the factors of production and distribution, 
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providing a guarantee of economic security, perpetuating the ideals 
of democracy, and developing international-mindedness, since these 
are some of the major problems which confront society of today and 
instruction in the public school is one of society’s instruments for 
solving problems. 

Yet, problems of this nature will not be treated at this time only 
as they are related to some other pressing problems which seem to 
come first in the thinking of the educators of the South. Possibly 
the problem which has caused as much concern as any other in south- 
ern instruction is that of the equalization of educational opportunity. 

There is a tremendous lack of equal educational advantages all 
over the South. The schools are not equally poor or equally good. 
The children do not have equal chances of economic and social se- 
curity. A little more than fifty per cent of the public school children 
of the South live in rural or small town (towns of less than 2,500 
population) districts. This leaves less than half of the public school 
children of the South in the cities. There is much more freedom of 
movement in population in the rural or small town district than there 
is in the city. The tendency with the people in the smaller districts 
is to move from the less to the more desirable localities. This makes 
the education of these “movable children” more and more a problem 
for an entire section of a country rather than for a local community. 

It is far easier to contrast the educational opportunities of the 
children from the rural with those from the urban districts than it 
is to compare them. The child in the rural district has from thirty- 
five to forty per cent less adult support than the child from the urban 
district. Somewhere between seventy and seventy-five per cent of 
the rural children, ranging in ages from fourteen to seventeen years, 
attend school. Whereas somewhere between seventy-five and eighty 
per cent of the urban children of these age ranges attend. The 
length of the school year in the rural districts ranges from six to 
nine months. In a few of these districts some children do not have 
the opportunity of attending even six months. The length of the 
school year in the urban districts is nine months or more. Seldom 
does any city operate a school for a shorter period of time than nine 
months. There is also a variation in regularity of attendance. The 
pupil of the rural district, as a general thing, is not as regular in 
attendance as the pupil in the urban school. 

It may be said in this connection that one of the problems related 
to regularity in attendance is that of a more rigid enforcement of 
the compulsory attendance laws. The South has not enforced the 
attendance laws, in either type of school district, as they should be 
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enforced. There is nothing that hinders the effectiveness of instruc- 
tion as much as irregularity in attendance. 

The number of pupils per teacher is practically the same for the 
teachers in the rural and urban districts. Yet the teacher in the 
rural schools is forced to conduct a greatly increased number of 
classes and to teach in different subject matter areas. The insuffi- 
cient funds of the rural community will not permit the schools. having 
adequate equipment and material. This should mean that the teacher 
in the rural district must be better qualified than the teacher in 
the urban district. Generally this is not the case. The urban teacher 
is usually the better qualified. The rural districts will employ teachers 
with no teaching experience and many of them will employ teachers 
with no college training. More than fifty per cent of the teachers 
in the rural schools of the South have not had more than one year 
of college training. Some of them have not had any college training. 
There are even a few teachers in some of the smaller rural schools 
of the South who have not attended high school. Practically none 
of the rural teachers have been engaged in graduate study. Most of 
the urban schools refuse to employ teachers who are without college 
degrees. Many of them demand teaching experience on the part of 
candidates applying for teaching positions. 

In connection with the problem of equalization of educational 
opportunity is the problem of Negro education in the South. If 
one individual, regardless of race or color, lives in the same economic, 
vocational, and health conditions as another individual, should not 
the two have equal educational opportunities, with only minor adapta- 
tions? Instead of this being the case, the educational opportunities 
are unequal. There are vast differences in buildings, equipment, 
library facilities, cost of operation, teacher qualifications, length of 
term, average daily attendance, and pupil enrollment. In the State 
of Texas in 1936-37 there were 25,000 Negro scholastics who did not 
enroll during the year, and there were 83,000 Negro scholastics who 
failed to attend each day. Also in that state there were many 
districts which did not spend any more than four dollars per capita 
on the children in the schools for the Negro. The average amount 
expended per capita in that state has been running right around the 
state apportionment, which for the past year was nineteen dollars. 


The Negro of the South is in need of finding his place vocationally 
and socially just as much as anyone else. This he cannot do without 
proper instruction. He needs guidance and direction to help him lift 
his level. Gordon Worley, director of the Division of Negro Edu- 
cation in Texas, draws this picture of the Negro family in the South: 
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The average family is shown to live in a rented three-room, unpainted, un- 
screened, and unlandscaped house. It suffers thirty days of confining illness 
and consults the doctor once a year. It has a spring and summer garden of 
greens, beans, onions, okra, and tomatoes. It consumes seven-tenths of a gallon 
of milk daily which is only about a pint per member. It has an orchard com- 
posed of one-fifth of a grapevine, one-fifth of a fig bush, three-tenths of a pecan 
tree, a pear tree, and about three peach trees of different ages, sizes and condi- 
tions. It keeps a farm menagerie composed of thirteen mongrel hens, two scrub 
cattle, two piney-woods rooter hogs, a dog and a cat. It does not attempt to 
have or make an improved pasture for its menagerie of scrubs. It has a yearly 
income of ten dollars and seventeen cents from the sale of vegetables, fruits, 
nuts, berries, poultry, eggs, meat, and hogs. It has for recreation and education 
one copy of a daily newspaper each week, a farm journal every four months, one 
copy of a magazine of some sort every year and a total of seven family-owned 
books in a lifetime. It has no hobbies of any sort, but does hunt and fish a little. 
It does not cooperate with its neighbors in any matters which individually it 
cannot have. What is still worse it does not know of any advantages which 
could come to it by cooperation. 


Another pressing problem of instruction in southern public edu- 
cation is that of teacher training and selection. It has already been 
implied that many of the teachers in the South, especially those in 
the rural districts, are not qualified to teach as one should be qualified. 
Many of them have not had sufficient college training, and many of 
them are teaching in educational levels and subject matter areas for 
which they have had no preparation. There are teachers all over 
the South teaching in the elementary divisions when their college 
preparation was for the secondary level. They have prepared for 
high-school teaching because they have held the thought that such 
teaching meant a better salary and more prestige. When they started 
on their careers as teachers, they found the doors to the secondary 
schools closed and those of the elementary school open. Thus they 
were admitted as teachers to the elementary school. Think not for 
one moment that all teachers will fail to receive benefits from a study 
of general education. Teachers need such, for at no time should 
those teachers of different academic levels be ignorant of each other’s 
views or out of sympathy with each other’s efforts. There are com- 
mon interests and understandings regarding the major areas of life 
relationships, such as, personal, vocational, family, and social which 
may be developed by all teachers studying together. 

Also there are teachers in the high schools instructing in subject 
matter areas for which they have had no preparation. Some teachers 
are instructing in the field of science when their time in college was 
spent in preparation to teach English. Others are instructing in 
English when they are fitted to do nothing but coach. These teachers 
do not fail to recognize the fact that successful teaching depends on 
a knowledge of subject matter, teaching methods or techniques, and 
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of pupils to be instructed. They are victims of circumstances and 
teach where they can get a job. 

Then comes the problem of teacher selection. Should the teacher- 
training institutions admit only those who are possessed with high- 
grade intelligence, resourcefulness, initiative, intellectual curiosity, 
imagination, flexible personality, and a capacity for growth? The 
invitation of “whosoever will” has been open so long that undesir- 
ables have been brought into the teaching profession. Now there 
is a need for careful selection of those who enter the field. In 1933 
the National Survey of the Education of Teachers recommended care- 
ful teacher selection. This recommendation was repeated in 1935 
in the yearbook of the National Society of College Teachers of Edu- 
cation. Certainly the South could profit by following this recom- 
mendation. The teaching task today is a complex and intricate rather 
than a relatively simple routine matter. It is a profession for one 
with health and character and not for a spineless, timid creature. 
It demands a scholar who can act in capacity of both teacher and 
detective and can qualify as an expert in sales resistance. 

These well-selected individuals who are to instruct in the public 
schools of the South should receive their preparation and training 
from the best teacher-training institutions in the South. They need 
to sit under the instruction of teachers who know the art and science 
of teaching as well as they know subject matter. These selected, 
prospective teachers need a breadth of vision, which will include a 
true perspective of the public school child, as well as they need depth 
in subject matter. They need to develop an educational philosophy 
by means of which they may see education and democracy in true 
relationships and thus look on democracy as a way of life and a field 
of activity in need of an intellectual population who have based life 
on thoughtful and responsible action. They need a philosophy which 
will enable them to direct the youth so that he will come to know 
true educational values and put first things first. 

Then comes the pressing problem in public school theory and 
practice, the problem of character education. Young people need 
that guidance and direction essential to prepare them to participate 
in business, civic, moral, social, and professional life in which ques- 
tions of ethics arise at every turn. The responsibility of the school 
no longer stops with limited instruction in subject matter, textbooks, 
and extracurricular activities. Today education should be concerned 
in developing healthy, wholesome, well-adjusted personalities. There 
can be no doubt but what the great number of failures in the busi- 
ness world, from the individual who holds the lowest and most menial 
position to the one who holds the highest and the best, is due to 
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weakness in personality and moral fiber. The school should center 
some attention and effort on the proper development of the moral 
and emotional aspect of the children. The school should now be 
ready to answer in the affirmative this question, “Are the boys and 
girls, after finishing the public schools, capable, honest, industrious, 
and reliable to the extent that they can occupy responsible positions 
in society?” 

Instruction should lead the boys and girls to become loyal to the 
ideals of civilization in which the intelligent people of the nation 
believe so that these people will be willing to thrust on the young 
people the increased responsibilities of the public affairs of life. 
Education is successful to the extent it assists the boys and girls in 
accepting these high ideals at the time they are developing abilities 
and skills in the fields of reading, writing, doing numbers, and pos- 
sessing good health. If instruction fails to become concerned with 
the whole individual rather than with just the intellectual individual, 
there may be a revolt against education when the masses take charge 
of the government. This revolt is likely to begin with a curtailment 
of funds for educational purposes except for simple elementary 
branches and the practical affairs of life. There will then be a change 
in the goals of life. The dominant theme may become eating, sleep- 
ing, wearing clothes, having families, and providing amusement. It 
is essential that the character instruction element be a part of the 
public education in the South. 


PROGRAM FOR THE EDUCATION OF SOUTHERN 
TEACHERS 


H. L. DONOVAN 


There is a program for the education of teachers in the South. 
There has been a program since the founding of Peabody College in 
1875. It has always been and still is an evolving program. It changes 
from decade to decade to meet the changing needs of a developing 
South. It never has been and is not today an adequate program. It 
is of the future program for the preparation of teachers in our region 
that we speak today. What shall that program be? 

We are acquainted with the caliber of the youth who are selected 
for West Point and Annapolis. They are required to be perfect speci- 
mens of manhood without a physical defect of any kind. They pos- 
sess keen, alert minds. Their capacity for intellectual development 
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knows no limits. In other words, they are selected because they are 
among the fittest youth of our nation. They are educated in pro- 
fessional schools of a very high order to become the officers of our 
army and navy. These officers are entrusted with the planning of 
our national defense. In the case of an international disorder, they 
are charged with the responsibility of defending us against the in- 
vasion of a foreign enemy. 

Upon graduation, these men are commissioned in the army or 
navy with the lowest rank. Most of them are eventually promoted a 
rank or two, but few ever become generals or admirals. Their tenure 
in office is secure and they can rely on an adequate retirement allow- 
ance. Their salaries are extremely modest considering their train- 
ing and ability. Not even the generals and admirals enjoy opulence. 
An American captain of industry could not pay his club dues on what 
these officers receive. Yet these men perform their duties to their 
country faithfully; they are happy in their work; and they enjoy the 
highest respect and regard of their countrymen. 

But the officers of the army and navy are not the only citizens 
engaged in the national defense of the country. The preparation of 
each generation of youth to discharge the duties of citizenship in 
time of peace and war is a program of national defense. Upon the 
preparation of the younger generation for civic duties depends the 
perpetuity of the nation. Those who are charged with the responsi- 
bilities of this phase of our national defense are the teachers of 
America. 

How are they selected, educated, employed, remunerated, and re- 
spected by society? 

The answer is that they are not selected. The truth is that many 
of the applicants for teaching positions have low-grade intelligence. 
The public does not require them to be educated. These teachers 
often bargain with political boards of education for their jobs and 
frequently resort to bribery to obtain a school. Their tenure is inse- 
cure; in some states, half of them change positions each year. There 
are but few states where they enjoy an adequate retirement allow- 
ance. Their compensation is little above the pay of unskilled labor 
and below that of most factory workers. In one Southern State, the 
white elementary teachers average $458 a year. In my own State of 
Kentucky, two-thirds of all the public school teachers receive less 
than $600 per year. As a group, the teachers do not stand high in 
the respect of the average citizen. 

For this condition, I do not censure the teacher, but an indifferent 
public. The con?ition can never be wholly corrected until an aroused 
and enlightened public becomes concerned about it. 
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I unhesitatingly advocate that the first plank in our platform 
for a program for the education of teachers in the South is that we 
improve by selection the human material entering the profession. 
We cannot hope to make as rigid a selection as military schools; but, 
if we will admit to our teacher-training courses only those high-school 
graduates who are in the upper quartile, we will in a few short years 
greatly improve the quality of service rendered in the public schools. 
The immediate application of such a standard of selection would 
probably result in a serious shortage of teachers. But if the schools 
of the South and of the nation are eventually to be raised to a higher 
level, selection of the candidates for teaching must come. We shall 
have to bar college failures, failures in other professions, and those 
who possess mental abilities only slightly above morons from se- 
curing certificates and entering the schools as classroom teachers. To 
achieve this goal will require the combined cooperation of the state 
departments of education, the colleges where teachers are educated, 
and the public. 

State departments will have to raise certification requirements; 
colleges should not admit low-grade students to courses in education, 
thereby making it impossible to prepare for teaching; and the public 
will have to desire better teachers and show them that they respect 
their work. When the public offers teachers slightly increased re- 
muneration, guarantees their tenure of service, provides for a small 
retirement annuity, and shows a genuine respect for teachers, we 
will experience no difficulty in recruiting a sufficient number of youth 
from the upper quartile of the most intelligent young men and women. 

There has been an improvement for many years in the quality of 
those entering teaching, but the evolutionary process has been all too 
slow. There needs to be drastic action on this problem. Selection of 
fit candidates for teaching offers the greatest possibility for the im- 
provement of schools that could possibly be brought about by any 
reform which we might undertake. As are the teachers of a nation, 
so will be the defense of democracy against the attacks of its enemies. 

The second plank in our program for the education of teachers 
in the South is that in the future all teachers shall be educated indi- 
viduals. We have no bar yet to prevent illiterates from entering 
teaching. The standards for certification in many states are so low 
that children are not protected from ignorant teachers. 

Teaching is the profession of all professions where solid, substan- 
tial education is essential. Intellectual subject matter is the stock 
in trade with which the teacher deals. Without this stock, no busi- 
ness can be transacted. Teachers must enjoy a liberal education. 
They should be the best educated people in their community. 
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We have today too many cookbook teachers. They follow certain 
rules which they have memorized, but have no knowledge of the 
Jearning processes. They have acquired a smattering of subject 
matter, but they do not possess culture and scholarship. An educated 
man knows what he is doing and why. A cook needs only to follow 
religiously the recipe. 

The weakness of the normal school of bygone days was that it 
turned out cookbook teachers. Their graduates did things by rule 
of thumb. It was about the only type of training these institutions 
could give, however, since they could hold their students for only a 
few weeks, in many cases, or a maximum of two years at most. 
With the transformation of the normal schools into teachers colleges, 
this weakness has been partially corrected. This change in these 
institutions involved much more than a change of name. It has 
meant a change in the ideals, the organization, methods of instruc- 
tion, curricula, and length of time required for graduation. 

Four years is now regarded by all authorities as the minimum 
time in which to prepare an intelligent young man or woman for 
teaching. Law schools all over the nation demand from five to seven 
years of preparation for the practice of law. Medical colleges require 
from six to eight years of training for those who intend to become 
physicians. Certainly, it is not an unreasonable demand to ask those 
who are planning to enter a profession, where all knowledge is our 
province, to spend four years.in obtaining a liberal education. The 
South should strive to secure four years of college education as the 
minimum preparation for all new teachers entering the service. 

The time factor in the preparation of a teacher is not the only 
important issue involved. More time on cookbook drills will not 
make a better teacher. The character of the curriculum, the quality 
of the instruction, and the use the student makes of his time will 
determine the nature of the product. 

Having assumed that a teacher should be an educated person, the 
next question we must answer is the nature and character of educa- 
tion the teacher needs in order to render his best service to society. 

It is axiomatic that the curriculum should be designed to fit his 
needs. This curriculum should include courses to give adequate in- 
struction in and preparation for specific teaching positions. It will 
include a common group of professional courses such as psychology 
and principles of teaching that all teachers should have. A core cur- 
riculum including a group of informational and cultural subjects rep- 
resenting the fields of English, language, fine arts, mathematics, 
science, and social science will constitute a fundamental part of this 
preparation. In every curriculum, a certain latitude for choice of 
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subjects to meet different individual interests, aptitudes, and prefer- 
ences should be permitted. Institutions attempting to educate teach- 
ers should operate a laboratory school or control an affiliated school, 
It is as easy to educate a doctor without a hospital as it is to prepare 
a teacher without a laboratory school. No institution has a right to 
regard the preparation of teachers as a by-product of some other 
curriculum designed for a wholly different purpose. 

Teachers for the new social order must be educated in the “crea- 
tive, expressive activities” of society. The school of the past empha- 
sized the three R’s because they were thought to be practical. These 
subjects were referred to as fundamental, and all other subjects were 
regarded as fads and frills. But when a civilization adopts a forty- 
hour-week, with millions unemployed much of their time, what are 
the fundamental subjects? Nothing is more fundamental in the life 
of the individual when he discovers that he has an abundance of 
leisure, than music, art, literature, dramatics, industrial arts, home 
economics, and all other forms of creative arts. What can be more 
fundamental than the comprehension of the beauty of a sunset, the 
loveliness of nature, the stateliness of good architecture, the appre- 
ciation of good music, and the ability to participate on an amateur 
basis in some creative, expressive activity. Education in the fine 
arts and industrial arts is a relatively new requirement for teachers. 
It is an indispensable part of any teacher’s equipment for our age. 

The professional preparation of a teacher for our times should 
include a fundamental knowledge of history, government, politics, 
economics, sociology, and social psychology. Teachers today should 
be active, competent, and effective participants in society. Teachers 
must be aware of what is happening in contemporary society if they 
are to be effective. The teacher has no right to seek seclusion be- 
hind sheltered walls and view life as one enjoys a motion picture 
without ever participating as an actor in the drama. The teacher, 
because of his leadership, should be in the midst of the active life of 
his community. He has a contribution to make to the solution of its 
problems; and the community can enrich the life of the teacher by 
this contact. A broad understanding of the social problems of our 
day comes as a result of extensive study of the social sciences. The 
teacher should attempt to bring historical events into relationship 
with contemporary life. Every teacher from the kindergarten through 
the university must know the outlines of the civilization that has 
gone before. He should also keep acquainted with what is happening 
in world affairs today. 

We live in a scientific age, frequently referred to as the machine 
age. Science is becoming increasingly important in our lives. Sur- 
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vey courses in the physical and biological sciences represent the min- 
imum essentials for every teacher. No teacher can claim to be edu- 
cated who does not understand the scientific method of approach to 
the solution of problems. Laboratory experience is an indispensable 
part of the education of a teacher. 

My last proposition is that every teacher should be professionally 
trained, skilled in the technique of teaching, possessing sufficient 
scholarship to have a philosophy of education and an appreciation 
of the meaning of professional ethics. 

Professional training is secured in the atmosphere of a profes- 
sional school. Students living together on the same campus, think- 
ing the same thoughts, reacting to the same stimuli are in the process 
of being professionally educated. 

The program for the professional preparation of teachers today 
is characterized by student participation in a laboratory school. 
Prospective teachers spend much time observing, analyzing, and par- 
ticipating in teaching under the guidance of master teachers. In the 
laboratory school, teachers in training will see and hear and teach 
according to the most modern ways of instructing children. Students 
should be required to live and work in the laboratory school as the 
intern is required to stay in the hospital for much of his professional 
education. Courses in psychology, principles of teaching, educational 
measurements, methods, and curriculum construction are essential 
professional requirements for every teacher. But the application of 
knowledge to the learning processes as witnessed in the laboratory 
school is the place where greatest professional understanding is at- 
tained. 

We of the South must make people conscious of the kind of teach- 
ers a country needs. The nation’s children are entitled to teachers 
who possess innate ability, a broad liberal education, and profes- 
sional skill. 

Peabody College, since its establishment in 1875, has been the 
mother college of the normal schools and teachers colleges of the 
South. This institution has pioneered in teacher education in our 
region. It has led in the past; it is leading today; we shall expect 
it to continue its leadership under the administration of its new presi- 
dent, Sidney Clarence Garrison. 
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THE TRUE AND COMPLETE UNIVERSITY 


WILLIAM FLETCHER RUSSELL 


The American university has three ideals which are in conflict. 
These are the aims of general or academic education, of specific 
or professional education, and of research. 
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As my father used to put it, the academic professor asks, “What 
will my subject do to my student?’ The research professor asks, 
“What will my student do to my subject?” The professionally- 
minded professor asks, “What will my student do with my subject?” 
These differing ideals have differing effects as they are applied in 
various parts of the university; and from a lack of recognition of 
the differences between them and from their interplay, intermixture, 
and conflict, arise our difficulties and dilemmas. 

The academic ideal in present form is found in the old-fashioned 
college of liberal arts. There is no thought of utility. There is 
no preparation for profession or vocation. The purposes are gen- 
eral. Sometimes the aim is religion, knowledge and morality, or 
character, or citizenship, or a well-mannered life, or leadership. In 
the mission college in China, the goal is Christian character; in the 
French lycée culture generale; in the American college usually a 
disciplined mind. 

To accomplish this end, there are a variety of arrangements 
of curriculum and method. Sometimes the emphasis is put upon a 
particular subject matter, such as the Bible, or Greek literature, or 
Thomas Aquinas, or any one civilization in great detail, or one- 
third humanistic studies, one-third social science, and one-third nat- 
ural science. The requirements set forth in the catalogs of liberal 
arts colleges give the picture of the content considered necessary. 
Some colleges and groups of professors link the achievement of the 
academic ideal to a method of work. Harvard has long considered 
concentration and a continued attack the crux of the problem. Hence 
the elective system, the abandonment of “distribution” requirements, 
tutorial instruction, and terminal examinations in a “field of concen- 
tration,” all to encourage good work habits and industry, and to dis- 
cipline the mind through specialized study. Some academic colleges 
stress the subjects to be taught; some the method of study; some a 
combination of the two. In any event, the general development of 
the student is the goal; and all else is subordinated to this end. Pro- 
fessional training is not considered. The development of research 
is secondary. 

In the graduate school the emphasis is upon research. Here the 
professor is interested in the extension and development of his sub- 
ject; and his interest in his student exactly coincides. The student 
is to learn to become a researcher. The way to learn to become 
one is to conduct some research, possibly in the beginning with 
considerable supervision ; although the “Agassiz-and-the-fish” method, 
a variant of the “wash-the-winder” method of Squeer’s School, is 
effective for students of high ability. The research ideal operates to 
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keep numbers of students small, puts slight emphasis upon lectures 
and recitations, stresses the laboratory and library, minimizes quizzes 
and examinations, and trusts everything to the final result, the com- 
pleted research, the experiment, the thesis, the dissertation. For 
purposes of research, the departmental organization is ideal. It is a 
question of the subject more than the student. The research idea! 
minimizes the ability to teach; it emphasizes the ability to conduct 
research; it cares little for practical application, present or potential. 
It cares nothing for professional training; save one most important 
exception. The graduate school is definitely a professional school 
for prospective research workers. 

The problem in the professional school is to qualify its students 
to enter upon the practice of a profession and, if not to give them 
all the knowledge or skill necessary to subsequent professional ad- 
vancement, at least to reduce the length of their apprenticeship. To 
arrive at his program of instruction, the professor in the professional 
school looks into the world to discover the qualifications necessary to 
success in a given occupation or profession. He then divides this 
list into two parts, those which are either inborn or so elusive as to 
resist training and those which are teachable. The first he makes 
the basis for his plan of student selection; the latter he again divides 
into (1) that which can best be gained in preparatory education, (2) 
that which can be gained individually, (3) that which can safely be 
left to be gained in practice, and (4) that which can best be gained 
during his course of training. The last is the basis for the cur- 
riculum of the professional school, limited only to the time that the 
student can afford to spend and the standards set by society or by 
the profession. 

The one inflexible requirement (of professional education) is that what is 
needed in practice must be taught. That school does best which fits its products 


to take the successive steps in their professional careers in confident, intelligent, 
and skillful fashion. 

A corollary is that whatever should be taught is important. There can be 
no gradations in professional instruction comparable to lower and higher, or 
elementary, secondary, and collegiate, as found in the academic field; such dis- 
tinctions exist only in the development of a subject. Whatever is needed in 
practice must be taught regardless of its simplicity or its complexity; it may be 
easy or it may be difficult to learn, but it must be mastered. This is the first law 
in professional training; its application does away at once with all deference to 
academic traditions regarding the hierarchy of subjects and of gradations within 
subjects.’ 

The test of the work in the professional school is whether or not 
it prepares for the profession. There is no question of whether it 
is graduate or undergraduate; easy or hard; or whether it is respect- 


Russell, J. E. Annual Report, 1927, p. 10. 
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able. If taxidermy or blacksmithing is needed, it is just as proper 
for a professional school as sanskrit or metaphysics. The professor 
in the professional school cannot divide his courses into neat multi- 
ples of thirty hours. One ability may demand fifteen minutes to 
develop, another five hundred hours. 

In Europe these three ideals have in general been kept separate. 
The academic ideal is entrusted to the secondary school, to the gym- 
nasium or the lycée. Most of the professional preparation is given 
in separate technical institutes, such as the Ecole Normale Supérieure, 
the Ecole Polytechnique, the Ecole des Beaux Arts, and the Ecole de 
P. T. T. The medieval university was originally a professional school 
with its four faculties training for theology, law, medicine, and uni- 
versity teaching. Research is carried on in connection with the uni- 
versity today, and often in separate institutes sych as the College 
de France, Ecole des Hautes Etudes Physiques, etc. 

In the United States the tendency has been to bring these objec- 
tives under the direction of one institution—the university. Medical 
schools and law schools were once separate. Yale, Harvard, and 
Columbia until relatively recently were much like Amherst, Williams, 
and Wesleyan. The professional schools were added one by one; and 
then under the influence of Gilman, Jordan, Eliot, and Barnard, grad- 
uate schools were added and the research program systematized and 
organized. This made the American university responsible for the 
realization of the three ideals; and since the process was so gradual, 
and the differing aims either unnoticed or misunderstood, the stand- 
ards, properly applicable only to each separately, began to be applied 
to some degree to the whole program and to become diffused, beyond 
their original extent, with an unfortunate effect. For academic 
standards, proper when applied to the college, have no relation to the 
graduate or professional school. Research standards, proper to the 
graduate school, do not fit the college or the professional school. 
Professional standards are suitable only in the professional schools. 
The results are unhappy when transferred to the college or the grad- 
uate school. 

It is not my purpose this morning to deceive this audience; so I 
must make plain at this point that these distinctions are probably 
not as clear-cut and hard and fast as I have stated them. A full and 
precise analysis would reveal some overlapping and a certain amount 
of transfer from one to the other. I am convinced, however, that it 
is safer for the American university to make the effort to keep the 
academic, academic; the research, research; and the professional, 
professional. The tendency is for each to try to apply its standards 
to the whole. To make this clear, let us consider three hypothetical 
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cases. Let us suppose that three new university presidents are ap- 
pointed; one an academician, one a research worker, and the third a 
professor in a professional school. Let us suppose that each accepts 
the fallacious idea that “‘an institution is only the lengthened shadow 
of a man,” that he starts at once to lengthen his shadow, and that 
he tries to re-create his entire university in his own image. 

What does Mr. President Researcher do? He looks first to his 
graduate school. Are the laboratories properly equipped? Is the 
library adequate? Are the seminar rooms and experiment stations 
in order? Are the professors really able? Are there students of 
high ability? He starts a campaign to raise funds to bring new pro- 
fessors. He tries to create scholarships and fellowships to attract 
promising prospective research workers. He wishes to cut down 
numbers, knowing that professors have had some experience (I can- 
not say how successful) in determining potential research ability in 
advance. He then turns his attention to the college. Does it prepare 
for the graduate school? Does it select its students? Young pro- 
fessors who teach in the college are recognized and promoted, not 
by their services to the general education of their students, but by 
their promise and attainments in research, that is their service to 
the graduate school. Such a president assumes that skill in teach- 
ing accompanies skill in research, an assumption I may say that has 
little justification. 

He then turns his attention to the “disarmed” professional schools. 
I am using the terms “armed” and “disarmed” professional schools to 
indicate relative vulnerability to attack by academic and research 
ideals. The “armed” professional schools are usually medicine, law, 
engineering, and occasionally agriculture, pharmacy, dentistry, and 
architecture. Such a school is protected in its ability to develop its 
professional ideals, armed against the onslaught of the academic or 
graduate college. The armament may be a separate campus, or a 
separate board of trustees, or separate endowments, or specially des- 
ignated funds, or special state or government grants, or a highly 
organized profession behind it, or an accrediting agency. The “dis- 
armed” professional schools are usually business, journalism, library 
service, home economics, and education. Generally they are out 
growths or developments of academic departments. Usually they 
work in close cooperation if not under the direction of the dean of 
liberal arts or the graduate dean. Frequently they grant no de- 
gree of their own. 

To return to our argument our researcher president turns his at- 
tention to the “disarmed” schools. How good are the professors? 
What researches have they produced? Is the work for the master’s 
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degree up to standard? Are the students truly graduate students? 
It is proper for a surgeon to learn to tie knots, but is it “university 
work” for a prospective journalist to be assigned to a police court 
or for a prospective dietitian to study a dishwashing machine? Is 
cataloging books in a library proper “university work”? Young pro- 
fessors in journalism will then be tempted to turn their attention 
away from training journalists to conducting research, away from 
teaching to publication. Students who should properly practice run- 
ning a small library or conducting a cafeteria will turn to researches 
on library management and papers on colloidal chemistry; and jour- 
nalists will sit in seminar rather than turn in copy. To receive a 
master’s degree in library service, a college graduate must take one 
year of library training and one year of general graduate studies. 
In one university I know a proposal for a year’s course leading to a 
master’s degree in journalism was refused by the authorities, until 
it had been altered to fit the Procrustean bed set up by the graduate 
school for nonprofessional research ends. Our researcher president 
would not think of having the graduate dean or the dean of liberal 
arts approve programs in the “armed” professional schools, but in 
the “disarmed,” he sees nothing inconsistent about it. Such a presi- 
dent, who considers the graduate ideal alone, may develop a good 
graduate school; his university may stand high in the ratings of 
the American Council on Education; but there will be only a poor 
college, and poor professional schools, especially those that are 
“disarmed.” 

Suppose the new president is an academician. The best illus- 
tration I have at hand is Mr. Hutchins, not Mr. Hutchins as he has 
administered the University of Chicago, but Mr. Hutchins as he 
would administer it, if he were to apply what he has said in The 
Higher Learning in America. Such a president admits the three 
ideals, but his real interest is the academic, “the cultivation of the 
intellectual virtues.”2 The university he states is “the home of in- 
dependent intellectual work.’ It should not be “vocationalized.” 
Granting the possible need of some professional education, it should 
be carried on in separate institutes. The real business of under- 
graduate study “has no apparent connection with anything.’* It 
should not assist the student “to make money or to get ahead.’ ‘Ma- 
terial prosperity and adjustment to the environment are good more 
or less, but they are not good in themselves and there are other goods 


*Hutchins, Robert Maynard. The Higher Learning in America. Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1936, p. 63. 

*Hutchins, op. cit., p. 20. 

‘Hutchins, op. cit., p. 37. 

‘Hutchins, op. cit., p. 62. 
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beyond them. The intellectual virtues, however, are good in them- 
selves and good as means to happiness. . . . (They) are habits re- 
sulting from the training of the intellectual powers. An intellect 
properly disciplined, an intellect properly habituated, is an intellect 
able to operate well in all fields. An education that consists of the 
cultivation of the intellectual virtues, therefore, is the most useful 
education, whether the student is destined for a life of contemplation 
or a life of action.”* Such an academician believes that the properly 
disciplined intellect becomes so disciplined by certain subjects of 
study. “Grammar disciplines the mind and develops the logical fac- 
ulty.”" “Correctness in thinking may be more directly and impres- 
sively taught through mathematics than in any other way.’’® “If the 
object of general education is to train the mind for intelligent action, 
logic cannot be missing from it.’ 

A president obsessed with the academic ideal will have some dif- 
ficulty in being faiv when he discusses either research or professional 
education. He will ridicule sometimes when he may not intend it. 
Thus he would make such a remark about scientific research as the 
following: 

The student on emerging from general education, that is, on reach- 
ing the graduate school, “would discover in the natural sciences that 
making a highly refined gadget to make highly refined measurements 
was as important as the development of a new theory of the cosmos,’”!” 
or “‘(that) the microscopic study of Byzantine mosaics to determine 
their age and lineage by looking at their teeth, as it were, is as 
important as their understanding them; in fact, it is more so, be- 
cause such investigation is ‘scientific research’ and understanding 
is not”’;!! “that the other departments (in the graduate school) 
that wanted to train him wanted to train him to be a technician or 
a practitioner or a person who knew how to make the observations, 
scientific or historical, which they were making themselves.’!? 

There is something wrong in the flavor of these statements, as 
the student who has had his mind trained by the study of logic will 
recognize. No real argument is advanced, only innuendo. It is 
something like the businessman who reads with delight to his friends 
the titles of doctor’s dissertations, and everybody laughs. The first 
reaction of ignorance to a novel situation may be laughter. You 
can readily see that the academic president may not appreciate re- 


"Hutchins, op. cit., p. 62. 
"Hutchins, op. cit., p. 82. 
‘Hutchins, op. cit., p. 84. 

*Hutchins, op. cit., p. 83. 
“Hutchins, op. cit., p. 93. 
“Hutchins, op. cit., p. 94. 
‘Hutchins, op. cit., p. 93. 
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search. He may belittle it. In fact, he may suggest that it be placed 
to one side. “In the same way, men who are collecting information 
in the natural sciences, which is a highly desirable thing to do, 
should, though they have no place in the university proper, find a 
haven in connection with it.’”** This is much better, I may add, than 
to apply academic standards to the graduate school. 


Our academic president carries his academic philosophy to his 
administration of professional education. He will assert without 
any proof whatsoever that “the practices of the profession change 
so rapidly that an attempt to inculcate them may merely succeed in 
teaching the student habits that will be a disservice to him when 
he graduates.”'+ “For this reason ‘practical’ work should not be 
attempted in professional schools.” He may make such a remark 
as “it seems reasonably clear that a member of a learned profession 
should be educated,’!® which I again refer to one trained in logic, as 
to whether that remark is fair or intellectually honest. He will imply 
that there is something “lower” (as contrasted with “higher’”’) about 
any subject that helps a person to earn a living; and he will call 
earning a living “making money” rather than “rendering service.” 
Certainly fairness in logic would at least admit either possibility. 
Such a president is either going to place professional education in 
“associated institutes” which is quite agreeable to me; or to minimize 
it and ridicule it, using his influence to change it to something much 
more academic. . 


There are many of us who would like to solve the problem of 
the proper relation of the academic, the research, and the profes- 
sional objectives, by going with Mr. Hutchins and placing overwhelm- 
ing emphasis upon “the intellectual virtues.” If you believe that a 
“properly disciplined, properly habituated intellect” is “able to op- 
erate well in all fields,” then it follows that general training is nine- 
tenths of the battle. It is an intriguing idea. It is simple to admin- 
ister. It is inexpensive to operate. It would solve the problem of 
financing American education. The trouble with me, and with people 
who think as I do, is that we have had a different education. My 
teachers were familiar with experiments on transfer of training. I 
have been taught to believe that disciplines were specific, that there 
is no such thing as “the logical faculty,” that experiments have shown 
no demonstrable improvement in thinking caused by the formal 
study of logic or mathematics, nor of improved use of English by 
the study of formal grammar. My teachers taught me to expect 


*Hutchins, op. cit., p. 110. 
“Hutchins, op. cit., p. 48. 
“Hutchins, op. cit., p. 51. 
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men of science to reason logically in their own fields and illogically 
in religion or politics, and not to be surprised when even lawyers 
with trained legal minds occasionally make a logical slip when they 
turn their thoughts to education. My teachers taught me to respect 
the trained mind; but assured me that such a result was the addition 
of thousands of small bits of specific training; and they assured me 
that such training was not the prerogative of one subject or any 
group of subjects, but rather of a method of work and study. They 
believed that no intellect at all save perhaps that of a moron is able 
to operate equally well in all fields. I cannot admit the universality 
of the academic ideal. In its place I respect it, but it should not 
dominate the graduate school or the training for the professions. 
Otherwise the university will have a good college, a poor graduate 
school, and poor professional schools. 

I do not need to discourse at length upon what is likely to happen 
to the college and to the graduate school when a teacher of doctors 
or lawyers or farmers comes to the presidency; and failing to appre- 
ciate the academic or the research ideal makes the professional ideals 
everywhere dominate. I am inclined to think that American higher 
education may have sinned in this emphasis more than in the other, 
and this may account for the interest shown in Mr. Flexner’s glorifi- 
cation of research and Mr. Hutchins’ exaltation of formal discipline. 
The professionally dominated university finds its worst manifesta- 
tion in a large urban center, where its support comes almost entirely 
from students’ fees. Whatever belief there may be in cultural de- 
velopment, or in research, these ideals are swallowed up in the 
courses demanded by part-time students for meeting requirements, 
collecting points and degrees, striving “onward and upward.” Part- 
time students, extension, correspondence courses, come one, come 
all, how to win friends and influence people. “I would found an 
institution where any person may study any subject,” provided he 
could pay for it. So can the ideals of professional education become 
perverted when they extend to the academic college and the graduate 
school of research and are checked neither by guidance programs, 
professional standards, nor intelligent administration. Tendencies in 
this same direction are found in teachers colleges and agricultural 
colleges, professional schools that have added liberal arts colleges, 
and to some degree, I think, in the state universities, where the 
liberal arts college has nearly disappeared, becoming for the most 
part nothing but a pre-professional school. 

My thesis, then, is that there are three university ideals, the 
academic, the research, and the professional; and that no one should 
dominate. The college should be administered and judged by aca- 
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demic standards; the graduate school by research standards; the 
professional school by professional standards. Only when there is 
clear understanding of these distinctions and administration to con- 
form can there be efficiency and progress. 

A clear understanding of these differing standards and difficulties 
and dilemmas caused by their misapplication is particularly needed 
when we consider the problem of the professional education of teach- 
ers and its relation to the American university. For many years the 
American university ignored this problem and this opportunity. It 
was not until 1881 that Frederick A. P. Barnard, the great president 
of Columbia University, made the following statements in his an- 
nual report: 


To one who thoughtfully inspects the varied and comprehensive program of 
subjects which all American colleges profess to teach, there cannot but occasion- 
ally occur a sense of a singular omission. Among all this great multitude of edu- 
cational institutions, not one seems to have made education itself the subject of 
investigation, or to have regarded instruction in the theory and practice of edu- 
cation as a part of its business. ... In the appointment of .. . teachers, no question 
is ever raised as to whether or not the candidate has himself been educated to 
teach. No body of professional men is in position to exert a more powerful 
influence upon the destinies of the race than that of educators; and yet no body 
of men are left more completely to accident for the attainment of the qualifications 
which may properly fit them for the discharge of their important functions. . . . 

The educational system of this country will . . . never be what it ought to 
be until education is made a profession into which no one shall be permitted to 
enter without having first passed through such a course of preliminary training 
as is required for admission to the practice of other professions, and such a 
state of things cannot be possible until instrumentalities exist for regularly 
training men to this profession. Such facilities can only be secured by the crea- 
tion, in some of our existing institutions for the higher education of the young, of 
chairs of instruction devoted to this express object. There is no possible way in 
which the usefulness of any college could be more immediately or more largely 
increased than by establishing a chair of this kind, or by creating a school which 
might be called a school of pedagogics, designed to prepare teachers for their 
work. No American college has as yet attempted this, but it was a feature em- 
bodied in the plan, never realized, of a university projected more than twenty 
years ago, to be established in Tennessee under the name of the University of 
the South; and it is not without satisfaction that the undersigned recalls the 
fact that it was adopted in that scheme at his own suggestion. The plan of the 
institution referred to approached more nearly the ideal of a true and complete 
university than any other that was ever projected upon this continent. It left 
no branch of human science unprovided for, and its prospective resources were 
so large as to promise to enable it to maintain all its departments in vigorous 
operation, without any need of relying on the uncertain revenues to be derived 
from fees for tuition. Its scheme had been matured, its site chosen, the corner- 
stone of its principal edifice had been laid, when the desolating wave of civil 
war which swept over the land in 1861 extinguished its early promise, and by 
destroying the springs of its vitality, made its revival impossible after the deluge 
was at length overpast.” 


“Russell, W. F., Editor. The Rise of a University, N. Y., 1937, pp. 289, 293. 
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This plan of Frederick A. P. Barnard for the study of education 
as a science and for the professional education of teachers in schools 
of pedagogics in the university moved forward in halting fashion. 
The Columbia trustees turned down the proposal. A few universities, 
here and there, Iowa, Michigan, and others, added a professor. But 
the academicians were in complete control and they kept the control. 
They set the requirements. They determined what was to be taught. 
Professional training was limited to a course or two or three taken 
in addition. In the college, education was an outgrowth of philoso- 
phy; in the graduate school and in the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, a phase of anthropology. 

If we view the university education of teachers and school ad- 
ministrators today, we find little more basis for encouragement. It 
is true that there are more professors of education. Every state 
university has several. There are usually colleges of education, 
under a dean. Practice and demonstration schools, university high 
schools, are common. State accrediting authorities, usually reacting 
to pressure from the public schools, have forced the universities to 
include so much psychology, so much education, and so much prac- 
tice teaching in their programs. But nobody is satisfied with this. 

On the one side the academicians are on the warpath. The Amer- 
ican Association of University Professors in a report issued in 
March, 1933, extraordinary for its prejudice, its unscientific method 
of reaching conclusions and its statistical inadequacy, recommended 
a decrease in the “education requirements” and an “increase in aca- 
demic study” for prospective teachers. Dean Gildersleeve suggests 
that courses in education and state requirements “discourage edu- 
cated persons from teaching in our public schools to insure having 
in these vitally important posts, on the whole, the less educated 
members of the educated class.”'* The research professors are dis- 
satisfied as well. The discussions of the graduate deans at the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities reveal their criticisms; and I sup- 
pose their point of view is as well expressed by Dean Judd of the 
University of Chicago. I may say that Dean Judd holds the re- 
search, not the professional ideal, as of first importance. He says: 

So far as my experience goes, there is no possibility of administering with 
profit twenty or more semester hours of professional courses in education to 
teachers-in-preparation. In fact, I have to make the same statement about eight- 
een semester hours or sixteen. I should myself be satisfied with twelve. For the 
training of teachers, I believe that institutions should depend more than they now 
do on the departments which are usually classified as non-professional.” 


“Gildersleeve, V. C. Educational Record, 17: 34-41. 


*Judd, C. H. Fifteenth Yearbook, American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges, pp. 122-129. 
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The academicians and the researchers join in wishing the present 
university program of teacher training to become more academic. 

Those of us who hold the professional point of view are equally 
dissatisfied. What does the usual academic professor know about 
the elementary school or high school? What does he know of modern 
educational trends or demands? Does he have any real interest in 
the problems? What interest does the graduate school have in the 
work of the teacher? What does it know about it? Nevertheless 
students are advised to teach or not, guided in their work and re- 
quired to follow curricula set by professors who have neither interest 
in nor competence in public elementary or secondary education. - 
Those of us interested in the professional education of the teacher 
would like to see more universities attempt a program like that of 
New College of Teachers College, Columbia University, which Doctor 
Thomas Alexander has guided during a six-year trial of a course of 
study looking to the master’s degree with the following characteristics: 
six calendar years in extent, four months in a rural community, four 
months in industry or social work, eight months in Europe, one 
academic year as an intern; and in addition a broad education in the 
humanities, natural and social sciences, and the arts, pointed toward 
the school; and the work in “education” carried on in informal sem- 
inars. No credits or points, no set requirements, a careful guidance 
program, an elaborate system of records and reports. All this with 
the result, apparently, of excellent teachers much in demand. Teach- 
ing is a profession of its own. Proper preparation for it is the by- 
product of no other course. 

The usual college of education in the usual university has rela- 
tively little to say about how its students shall be educated. We have 
often said that medicine or law would take no such dictation from 
the academician. But it is heartening and speaks volumes for the 
consistency of his position, when Mr. Hutchins advocates precisely 
the same academic control over the prospective doctor or lawyer. 
The future doctor he says would come to the university with a gen- 
eral education. He would then study metaphysics and the philosophy 
of nature, physical and biological sciences, and come to an under- 
standing of social sciences and law. “The necessary experience that 
he must have before he could be trusted with a patient should be 
secured in an institute attached to the university and to a hospital.’’!9 
The prospective lawyer follows much the same course with emphasis 
upon ethics, politics, metaphysics, history of law, and the like. “Any- 
thing further,” says Mr. Hutchins, “that he needed for the practice of 
his profession, such as familiarity with the rules of a particular juris- 


“Hutchins, op. cit., p. 113. 
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diction, with methods of using digests and reports, with drafting 
legal documents, with writing briefs, or with the tricks of the trade, 
he might acquire in a legal institute attached to the university.””° 
“All there is to journalism,” says Mr. Hutchins, “can be learned 
through a good education and newspaper work. All there is to teach- 
ing can be learned through a good education and being a teacher.” 
“The liberal arts train the teacher in how to teach, that is, in how 
to organize, express and communicate knowledge. . . . If it then 
appears that he is destined for investigation or vocational instruc- 
tion he may learn the techniques of investigation or practice in a 
research or technical institute. If, for example, he seems likely to 
be a school administrator, and if a school administrator should know 
the number of janitors per cubic foot that school buildings require, 
and if a school administrator should not be trusted with a school 
unless he has this knowledge, then this knowledge should be gained 
in a technical institute.’** There are, of course, the errors of logic, 
the almost intentional deception of the reader here, that the stu- 
dent of logic can detect. It does not seem fair to select reasonable 
illustrations of the function of the medical and law institute and to 
give only a ridiculous one for the educational. Nor is it fair to refer 
what seem to be small tasks to the professional institutes, when “the 
experience needed by a doctor before he can be trusted with a patient” 
probably would correspond to the whole present medical course plus 
the internship. All that Mr. Hutchins really says is this: After the 
pupil graduates from high school give him two or three or four 
years of academic education in humanities, natural science, and social 
science. Then admit him to a course of professional education to 
help him to reduce the period of apprenticeship that he will have to 
spend in learning to do his work in the world. If one is an academi- 
cian he will call this “lower” education and remove it from the 
university. If one is professionally minded, he will call it “different” 
education, and judge it by “different” standards, with a “different” 
faculty, under a “different’”’ administration. Mr. Hutchins has done 
a big service in making this point so plain. Theology, medicine, law, 
and education should follow the same standards, the same patterns 
of professional education. 

In discussing this subject at this time, in the halls of one of the 
few “armed” professional schools for the education of teachers with 
university affiliation in the United States, one of the few that has 
independent status, an independent budget, independent trustees, in- 

“Hutchins, op. cit., p. 114. 


“Hutchins, op. cit., p. 56. 
“Hutchins, op. cit., p. 115. 
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dependent administration, and independent student bodies, on the 
occasion of the inauguration of a new president, I am mindful of 
the dangers I run. I know I must not have the impudence to suggest 
policy to President Garrison or to the Board of Trustees of George 
Peabody College for Teachers. For many years, both in Nashville 
and New York, I have heard talk of various combinations of Van- 
derbilt and Peabody. I have heard of funds awaiting such a merger. 
I have heard able and wise men speak of the extravagance of rivalry, 
of the stupidity of competitive programs, of the cost of separate 
administrations and duplication of facilities. On first thought such 
suggestions appear to have merit—in fact, in time they may triumph 
—but no such decision should be made without full consideration of 
such commonly overlooked facts as (1) that American universities 
commonly combine three objectives that in Europe are usually kept 
separate, (2) that only the wisest administration can prevent con- 
fusion and conflict of these objectives, (3) that the academic college 
cannot flourish when dominated either by the research or profes- 
sional point of view, (4) that the graduate college cannot attain its 
fullest development when dominated by the academic tradition or 
too much concerned with professional training, (5) that the pro- 
fessional school—whether medicine or law, engineering or theology, 
education, journalism, home economics, architecture, dentistry, library 
service, pharmacy, business, or journalism—cannot do its work under 
the ideology either of general. education or research. The strong 
university of the future will distinguish precisely between these 
objectives and protect each from the standards of others. Integra- 
tion, combination, unification—these make for efficiency in business. 
They may make for inefficiency in the university. In fact, the best 
university may be that which appears the worst—unorganized, du- 
plicating, a group of loosely affiliated institutions. 

It is important that this point of view be expressed clearly and 
forcibly at this present time. The University of Chicago is engaging 
in a great campaign of publicity; it is acquainting the public with 
the changes it is making; so far as teacher training is concerned, 
the changes are all toward the strengthening of general education 
and the weakening of professional education. Harvard University 
has announced a new plan of teacher training. Part of the program 
is under the direction of those interested in professional education; 
the other part is relegated to the academicians and to the research 
workers. I fear that there is a possibility that the American public, 
even some American educators, because of their great and justified 
distinction in other fields, may confuse these changes with progress. 
They are steps backward, which I am confident George Peabody Col- 
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lege for Teachers and Vanderbilt University will not take. Here 
we have a tradition of affiliation based upon mutual trust and service, 
Here we have an organization directed to the ends in view. Here 
we can have an academic college under the standards of general 
education, a graduate school devoted to research, and the various 
professional schools sufficiently independent so as to be free to give 
wholehearted devotion to their tasks under the direction of those 
who know best. The combination of these three types of institu- 
tions, and only this combination, will make the university as America 


conceives it. The framework is here. The proper organization lies 
at hand. 


To build a “true and complete” university on the American, not 
the European plan, the educational institutions of Nashville have 
only to continue and develop the wise policies of Chancellor Kirk- 
land and President Payne. Such a course will be their tribute to 
the leadership of the past, a credit to their understanding of the 
present, and a service and inspiration to the youth of the future, 
here in the Athens of the South. 





INSTALLATION OF PRESIDENT GARRISON 


BISHOP H. J. MIKELL 


As President of the Board of Trustees, and acting on their behalf, 
it is my high privilege to install you, Sidney Clarence Garrison, as 
Fifth President of the George Peabody College for Teachers, entrust- 
ing to you all the duties and endowing you with all the authority 


which belongs to that office to which you have been elected by our 
unanimous vote. 


We have every confidence in your distinguished ability and great 
devotion to the task which you have undertaken. We of the Board 
of Trustees have always felt that we were trustees, not only of the 
material endowment bequeathed to us by our founder, the stocks and 
bonds, and physical equipment of the college, but that we were also 
trustees of the spiritual endowment bequeathed to us by our founder, 
the vision which he had of the future of the college and the high 
service it might render the South and the nation. I remind you today 
of that vision. He says: 

Looking beyond my span of life I see our country, united and prosperous, 


taking a high rank among the nations, and becoming richer and more powerful 
than ever before. 
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e But if George Peabody could only see a nation becoming rich 

,, and powerful, then his vision would have been very sordid and very 

e earth-bound. Instead of the seer whose symbol is the soaring eagle 

i] he would have been the bird with a broken wing which always clings 

s to the earth. 

e But it was not so with him. This was not all the vision. Listen 

e to him again: 

a But to make her prosperity more than superficial, her moral and intellectual 

a development must keep pace with her material growth. 

28 Now the moral and intellectual development of a nation depends 
upon the education and culture of its people. No uncultured people 

ot are fit to govern themselves. The way to make the world fit for de- 

ve mocracy is not to fight for it, but to educate for it. Civilization is 

k- just a race between culture and catastrophe. The nation and the 

to individual must learn or they will perish. 

he Behind all other greatness there must lie a culture which develops 

re, the spiritual power of a people. 

We must develop the will to learn. It is the chief task of this 
institution to develop in our democracy that will to learn. This only 
will make sure the moral and intellectual development of our people 
that the vision of our founder may be fulfilled. 

We of the trustees, Dr. Garrison, pass on the administration of 
this trust to you, and we pledge you our cooperation in fulfilling that 
high trust. 

lf, GREETINGS FROM THE ALUMNI 

as 
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It is a rare honor to have even a small part in these significant 

ceremonies. It is my happy privilege to bring greetings from a 
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goodly company of ex-students of Peabody, living and serving in 
ard many parts of the world, to one of Peabody’s sons, who, having won 
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q a secure place in the field of scholarship, is now called to assume 
po leadership in making Peabody a still greater force in the professional 
He life of America. 
igh There come dynamic hours in the history of institutions, hours 
day both interpretative of the past and prophetic of the future. Such 

is this occasion. Perforce, we look backward and by choice we look 

: forward. 
ertol The sentiment expressed by George Peabody, “Education, a debt 


due from present to future generations,” has, through efforts of the 
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Peabody Board and Peabody College, won all but universal recogni- 
tion. Early in the history of this movement it was clearly recognized 
that the debt of this to future generations could never be discharged 
in the absence of properly educated teachers, enough of them to 
insure that both administration of schools and instruction be in the 
keeping of professionally trained men and women. Here emerges 
the idea that at the time was most urgent, namely, that education 
in itself is both a science and an art and, therefore, demands a place 
in the course of study of collegiate institutions that furnish educa- 
tional leaders. In 1875 this was a new idea. There were no depart- 
ments of education in liberal arts colleges; there were no teachers 
colleges to speak of in the Southern States. The development of this 
idea was accompanied by the usual growing pains, but it has been 
accepted by all thoughtful men. We are still debating the proper 
proportions of professional to subject matter training. But no one 
in his senses would eliminate either. 


In this movement Peabody College has led. Even in the early 
days the graduates of this institution were flaming evangels for uni- 
versal education and for the proper preparation of teachers. Largely 
because of their influence there have been established strong teachers 
colleges, well staffed, largely with Peabody graduates, and fairly 


well financed. 

For many years quantity production of teachers was necessary. 
It was better, seemingly, to place fairly well-trained teachers in all 
the schools, for the reason that a little specific training was much 
better than none. But today fairly good standards have been attained, 
and the state teachers colleges are sending into the schools a large 
number of good teachers. These institutions are doing strong work 
on the undergraduate level, and some of them in the first year of 
graduate instruction. In it all, Peabody has pioneered, and for it all, 
the South and the nation are under a lasting debt of gratitude to the 
great men who served on the Peabody Board and on the Board of 
Trustees of Peabody College for their vision as well as for their skill- 
ful administration. Strong men they were, for, in giving their 
thought to the great enterprise of public education in the South, they 
exemplified the finest type of constructive citizenship. 

This phase of pioneering is over. Peabody has been the leader. 
But a new frontier lies ahead. Peabody must continue to lead. Ad- 
vanced professional study, with sound and extensive academic train- 
ing as a prerequisite, is the outstanding need of the hour. Educa- 
tional leaders in the immediate future must be broadly educated in 
the disciplines that lead to an understanding of the complex world in 
which we live and in the philosophy and science of education. Critical 
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thinking is essential to the leadership that is required now, and crit- 
ical thinking is predicated upon broad information and severe dis- 
ciplines. Through the researches carried on in the laboratories of 
the colleges of this country, and in those of great business enterprises, 
we have created a new world. We need, in the schoolrooms of the 
land, men and women who are conversant with the thought currents 
of the world, and who can, therefore, prepare the people of this coun- 
try to live in the new world which has been created. In the present 
complex situation, a critical attitude of mind seems to be the only 
escape from utter confusion. This excludes quantity production of 
teachers and demands quality of the highest order. 

I think I am speaking the mind of the ex-students of Peabody 
when I say that our hope and dream are that Peabody shall be the 
leader in this new frontier enterprise. We want to see in residence 
on her campus men and women of fine personality, strong mentality, 
and broad culture, directed in their professional studies by really 
great leaders in the field of education, all imbued with the spirit of 
service—the Peabody Spirit—that through the years has been so 
characteristic of Peabody College. It matters little whether this 
company be large or small, so the quality and achievements are there. 
Thus will Peabody continue to be the fountain of professional in- 
spiration, the altar from which will be carried coals to light the fires 
of culture in the darkest corners of our common country, and out 
of which will grow, because of the efficiency of the schools, a critically- 
minded citizenship with the ability properly to evaluate the history 
and traditions of this great country, and to plan a finer future. Pea- 
body marches on! 

And sound scholarship, together with extensive and intensive pro- 
fessional training, are entirely possible here in Nashville. With 
close and harmonious cooperation of Peabody College and Vanderbilt 
University, with sufficient equipment, with really great libraries and 
laboratories, the environments of these two institutions become the 
most important educational center, certainly in the South and South- 
west, and among a very few in the entire country. The world, I 
think, is interested in what shall be done here. 

President Garrison, as was true with each of your predecessors, 
you come into the leadership of Peabody in challenging times. You 
have both the inspiration and the responsibility of a great history, 
of great achievements, of great service. It will be no easy task to 
prove worthy of so great an inheritance, to emulate the vision, the 
sacrifices, the accomplishments of those who have gone before. It 
will be a harder task to chart the way for a greater Peabody. The 
past, with its splendid accomplishments, gives pride of position and 
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admiration for the intelligence, the courage, and the sacrifices that 
have entered into it all. To translate this fine attitude into worth- 
while service on the new frontier of educational endeavor will require 
even greater vision and courage and consecration. And so the alumni 
of Peabody, from all parts of our common country and many parts 
of the world, wish to assure you that in this new frontier endeavor 
you shall have their prayers and their active help. In it all, we are 
wishing for you a reasonable degree of prosperity, and a very large 
measure of the sort of happiness that results from the romance and 
adventure of leading this great institution into larger fields of use- 
fulness and service. 


GREETINGS FROM THE FACULTY 


Cc. S. PENDLETON 


The faculty of George Peabody College for Teachers greets cor- 
dially the new president of the college. 


It wishes him a long, happy, productive life in the guidance of a 
great institution. It wishes for the institution a quickened vitality, 
a wider usefulness, and a deeper penetration into the essence of edu- 
cation and of life. 


A presidency is many-sided. There must be the care of property 
and of finances. And there are numerous other aspects. We be- 
little no aspect. But we, the faculty, wish for the new president 
chiefly an educational administration, a leadership in ideas and in 
spirit. For only through this will the college attain abiding life. 


The educational leadership of Peabody is not easy. It is difficult 
because Peabody is a new kind of college, doing a task for which 
there is little precedent. Peabody, with a few other institutions of 
this new sort, is captaining the great, developing public school system 
of the nation, which is the university of the common people, in which 
their lives and the fundamental citizenship of America are shaped. 
There were no real public schools until a very short time ago. Per- 
haps, indeed, there are no real public schools yet, for it is probable 
that by far the greatest development is still to come. The guidance 
of this great, new public-school institution is without precedents in 
America or anywhere in the world. The teachers college is the 
youngest of professional schools and the least certain of the path it 
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will ultimately follow. And the graduate college for teachers is less 
established than the others in the field. 

Peabody was founded for a purpose. It holds to that purpose. 
And today, in the inauguration of a president, to that purpose it 
dedicates itself anew. 

Peabody educates teachers for their profession. For its student 
body it draws only teachers and prospective teachers. Its precise 
task, within its great field, is even more limited. For it seeks not so 
much itself to prepare teachers of children as to prepare the teachers 
and directors of teachers of children. In its special function it de- 
velops men and women for educational supervision and for the fac- 
ulties of colleges that themselves turn out the teachers for the schools. 

The responsibility of a graduate college of education and of the 
president who guides it is enormous. The financial side alone of the 
great public school system is breath-taking. The thinkers and ad- 
ministrators who direct this spend more of the nation’s money than 
does any other agency excepting only the national congress. The 
financial loss which might come from faulty school administration 
is staggering to contemplate. And on the human side, which is even 
more important, the cost of mistakes is greater. It is here in- 
calculable in terms of money; it is a cost in inefficient human lives, 
in resulting social friction and even crime, and in national blunder- 
ing. The school teacher and, back of him or her, the graduate pro- 
fessional college of education,. have in their hands the making or the 
wasting of the citizenship of the nation. On their wisdom and de- 
votion depends the fate of democracy. It is a matter of public con- 
cern, indeed, what sort of man becomes the president of Peabody 
College. 

The faculty welcomes the president to an affectionate comrade- 
ship. The human relations within Peabody are the force that makes 
the institution great. No student comes to the campus who does 
not feel this and its stimulus. The Peabody output is more in en- 
riched men and women, eager and fit for leadership, than in bibliog- 
raphies and impersonal objectivity. There is in Peabody the magic 
of.cooperation, of enthusiasm, of devotion to a thing that we all 
believe in. We work together. We all lift, and no one bears down. 
And because we have this spirit and this unity of effort we accom- 
plish much. Who the president is means a tremendous amount to 
the maintenance of the spirit which is the heart and soul of Pea- 
body College. 

President Garrison, we welcome you. It is not a greeting to a 
stranger; we know you, and you know us. There is no experiment, 
no “critical transition period” now in Peabody. You have long 
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been one of us. We will work hard and happily under you, as we 
have always worked with you. We will follow wherever you lead, 
And we will help you build new avenues along which Peabody Col- 
lege can move ever forward. 


Mr. President, as you enter into this office you come into a great 
opportunity. The work which Peabody can do and will do for the 
public education and perhaps even the social reconstruction of the 
South and the nation is as yet hardly begun. The faculty brings you 
its congratulations and a challenge. 





GREETINGS FROM THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


C. B. GLENN 


The American Association of School Administrators extends 
greetings to Peabody College on this auspicious occasion. 

As employers of teachers—consumers of your output—we are 
deeply interested in the quality of your product. Teachers today 
must be prepared for giving instruction not only in the academic 
subjects, but to lead in matters relating to adult education, public 
forums, leisure time activities, care for the handicapped, occupational 
adjustment, vocational guidance, health, and even in welfare and 
relief work. 

Nor does the present-day teacher’s responsibility end here. The 
public expects educational institutions to have a large part in com- 
bating crime and building up a higher class of citizenship through 
definite procedures by trained teachers in the field of character de- 
velopment. It is in this latter realm—what may be termed the 
spiritual realm—that Peabody occupies a unique position. 

Character training is no longer an incidental part of the school 
curriculum, but should be its major objective. Formerly the schools 
relied upon the home, maxims, moral stories, or texts on moral phi- 
losophy. Through the McGuffey Readers, sentences in the Blue Back 
Speller, and in the copybook, we hoped to drive home moral precepts 
so forcefully that good character would be the product.. 

Today we have come to know that such means alone are not suffi- 
cient. In spite of these efforts, there apparently is as much crime, 
as much political corruption, as much juvenile delinquency as here 
tofore. 
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Peabody has an unparalleled opportunity to lead the way in a 
more scientific approach to this problem if one can be found. The 
school systems of this section and of the nation will welcome teachers 
with this training. 

The spirit of this institution is well known and has been felt 
throughout our country. The selection of Dr. Garrison as your new 
president is a guarantee of the perpetuation of this fine spirit. For 
many years he has been associated with the institution and had a 
large part in making it what it is. Under his guidance the college 
will continue to move forward, exercising even greater influence than 
it has in the past. 

The school administrators of America extend congratulations and 
good wishes to all the friends of Peabody on the inauguration of Dr. 
Garrison as its new president. 





GREETINGS FROM THE SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 
OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


C. A. IVES 


As president of the Southern Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, I have great satisfaction in joining with others here 
in felicitating Peabody College and in extending good wishes for 
its continued growth and usefulness under the administration of Dr. 
8. C. Garrison. 

Peabody has been, more than any other in our midst, a regional 
institution. From it have gone into all the states of the South pro- 
fessionally trained educational leaders. It has had an honorable 
and significant part in the upsurge of educational effort throughout 
this region. It has had an enviable record in the educational history 
of the South. 

One of Louisiana’s gifted sons, Dr. James B. Aswell, found here 
inspiration for his evangelistic passion for the education of the 
masses. His contagious zeal and enthusiasm, his vision, his gifts for 
leadership gave the educational program of Louisiana a new birth. 
He aroused the entire state to what education means to a people in 
modern life, and drew to his support the best statesmanship of the 
day in an enlightened program of education for all. 

That program has had no important backset, but has advanced 
from one success to another. Our debt to Peabody through this one 
man alone has been great. Our debt has been enhanced by a steady 
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stream of educational influence through visits by members of your 
staff from time to time and through men and women from this campus 
who have gone into our faculties. 

What has been the history in Louisiana has been true in other 
Southern states. 

In 1839 Horace Mann caused the first teacher-training school in 
America to be established. That school is a landmark in American 
education. Horace Mann first, and others later, saw that education 
could not advance without competent teaching staffs. The common 
schools of that day were 3-R schools, and we could say their teachers 
were, in the main, 3-R teachers, being little advanced beyond their 
pupils. 

There were few colleges then, and those that existed were not 
preparing teachers for the common schools. The colleges were ad- 
hering to a medieval pattern, confining their studies to the ancient 
cultures of Greece and Rome. Schools corresponding to our high 
schools in rank might have supplied some teachers but for the fact 
that their one aim was to prepare boys to continue Latin and Greek 
in college. 

In that situation it is not surprising that special schools for teach- 
ers were necessary and that they multiplied rapidly. Parallel with 
that growth have been a steadily increasing belief and faith in the 
education of the masses as a fundamental need of society. Our 
social philosophy takes the point of view that the advances of society 
are conditioned by the adequate training of the young. To expect an 
improved society to follow from neglected children is to expect the 
impossible. All enlightened countries are giving major effort to 
education as an instrument of social progress. 

However, if education is to be the dynamic, the constructive in- 
fluence for progress, visioned by the best thinkers, it must be in the 
hands of a competent staff of virile people, intellectually alert, broadly 
cultured, trained professionally, and informed about and sensitive 
to the current factors influencing the well-being of society. 

Teachers of elementary schools should have the broad culture of 
the liberal arts—English, history, science, sociology, economics, gov- 
ernment, literature, art, music, mathematics. From these come the 
content of elementary studies. An acquaintance with these fields 
would seem essential. 

Teachers of secondary schools should have this same liberal arts 
culture as a background, and in addition a fair mastery of one or 
preferably two special fields. The high-school teacher needs to be a 
generalist and a specialist. He must be a generalist to have any fair 
grasp of our complex society, to know what it is aiming at and what 
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it is doing to achieve the aim, to see what place the school has in this 
scene, and how it may achieve its purpose. He must be a specialist 
with a rich knowledge of one branch of learning. This mastery is 
an inspiration to students. It enables him to know what to present, 
and in what order, and to teach with confidence and power. 

Both groups of teachers should be grounded in the history and 
philosophy of education, its aims, plans, procedures, and techniques; 
in child psychology, social psychology, facts and laws of the physical 
and mental growth of children; in school finances and administra- 
tion. These are for the professional training of teachers, and no one 
can justly minimize their value, even their necessity. 

Mere knowledge of subject matter—history, English, mathematics, 
etc.—is believed by some to be sufficient teacher equipment. This is 
a grievous error. That is an education for the layman. For the 
teacher, as for the physician, there are special fields that can be over- 
looked only at the peril of those he serves. He must know subject 
matter. He must know the social, economic, political, and other 
factors at work in the society which the school serves and to which 
the child is going to make his contribution. He must have a grasp 
of the elements and relationships of the school system—its children, 
teachers, buildings, officials, its public, the program of studies, finance, 
and administration. Then he will be in the way of having the pro- 
fessional insights for his delicate and difficult task. 

Scholarly teachers and scholarly leaders are of the highest sig- 
nificance to education—teachers grounded and richly furnished in 
appropriate subject matter on the one hand; grounded and richly 
furnished in those special knowledges and skills that are useful in 
education on the other hand. To produce such is the high function 
of Peabody College. 





GREETINGS FROM THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF TEACHERS COLLEGES 


CHARLES W. HUNT 


I have the honor to present the greetings of two hundred sister 
institutions in the American Association of Teachers Colleges. 

We would first gratefully acknowledge our debt to George Pea- 
body College for the men and women on our faculties who have been 
educated at Peabody and endowed with the Peabody spirit. Thir- 
teen teachers college presidents, Brister of Memphis, Donovan of 
Eastern Kentucky, Sherrod of Johnson City, Womack of Arkadelphia, 
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Posey of Southeastern Oklahoma, Smith of Troy, Birdwell of Stephen 
F. Austin, Morelock of Sul Ross, George of Hattiesburg, Meadows of 
East Carolina, Ryle of Kirksville, Keller of Florence, and Wells of 
Milledgeville; as many more deans of state teachers colleges; and 
seven hundred teachers in these colleges make up this goodly company. 

More than for numbers we are grateful for the spirit with which 
men come from Peabody. In them we find that respect for the per- 
son, that belief in the improvability of man which gives power to 
teaching, that sincere devotion to the improvement of the common 
life which put with the rest makes a real democracy and true Chris- 
tianity. 

Peabody belongs especially to the South, but it serves the nation. 
Mr. President, the teachers colleges wish you great personal hap- 
piness in the years ahead, they look to your leadership and to your 
companionship in the achievement of those purposes for which we 
all exist. 





THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL AS A CIVILIZING 
AGENCY 


S. C. GARRISON 


With the founding of the great universities and the rise of the 
lower schools during the Middle Ages education assumed a broader 
function. The higher institutions were devoted primarily to the 
three ancient professions—law, medicine, and theology—while the 
lower schools trained for service to the state and the church. So 
far, except in isolated cases as with the Greeks, education was either 
professional or vocational. With the rise of scientific inquiry dur- 
ing the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries, a basis was 
laid for a new philosophy of life, and the school became the arena in 
which rival ideas struggled for mastery. 

It is difficult for those living in any age to understand many of 
the attitudes and points of view of their forefathers. In general 
we may say that before modern times the school addressed itself to 
the past, and emphasized the glories of what had been. Man desired 
to return in spirit to the golden days of the ancients and despaired 
of building a finer culture in the future. 

With the rise of modern science and its attendant social phi- 
losophy, based on the developmental concept in nature, daring and 
brilliant thinkers began to question the superiority of the past and 
to think of the future. Condorcet in the middle of the seventeenth 
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century argued that man should achieve greater things in the future 
in that he had the past on which to build. 

Under this rising social philosophy the purpose of the school be- 
came twofold—the development of the individual and the preserva- 
tion and development of culture or, more broadly, civilization. (Cul- 
ture and civilization are not always synonymous terms as used by 
educators.) At times the development of the individual has been 
the chief object of education; at others, the preservation of culture. 
In general, it may be said that the elementary school has been in- 
terested in the development of the individual while higher institu- 
tions have been interested in the preservation of culture. This has 
not always been true, however, and no general statement will cover 
all of the facts. In many instances—the early New England schools, 
for example—little emphasis was given to either individual or cul- 
tural development. 

In the nineteenth century an active line of scientists profoundly 
affected the whole philosophy of education and its function. To 
mention but a few names, Schleiden with the cell theory, Darwin 
with the evolutionary hypothesis, Mendel with experimental facts 
on heredity, Weismann and the germ plasm theory, Waldeyer and the 
synaptic theory of the nervous system—these and a host of others 


gave us facts and a philosophy out of which modern elementary edu- 
cation arose. 


Beginning with the last quarter of the nineteenth century, sci- 
entific studies were undertaken relative to the materials taught, 
activities in teaching and learning, and results of instruction. The 
succeeding years have witnessed the growth of a great body of 
knowledge regarding the elementary school and its program. At- 
tempts, somewhat less successful, have been made to orient higher 
institutions in the light of modern bio-psychological findings and 
educational philosophy. 

The history of education is the history of certain ideas which have 
worked themselves out in educational philosophy and methods. Our 
purpose here is to trace the recent rise of modern elementary edu- 
cation and to suggest its importance in the development of a greater 
civilization. 

Elementary education more nearly than any other level of our 
educational system is the product of modern and recent movements. 
While it is influenced by traditions and traditional material handed 
down from the past, yet in a very real sense it is the product of the 
modern scientific and social era. 

Beginning with the present century, a number of influences were 
at work which powerfully affected the course of educational develop- 
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ment. The relation between education and economic development 
was being stressed. Time and space were being measured by new 
methods of communication and travel. Scientific findings and meth- 
ods were playing an increasingly important part in the development 
of curricular materials and even in their application to problems 
of human life. 

The first quarter of this century found the developmental con- 
cept of life working itself out in two directions in a study of the 
child. The one, a predeterministic philosophy, was based on the idea 
that what the child is to become in mental stature and personality 
is largely fixed by heredity. The other, a mechanistic psychology, 
was based on the idea that learning took place through drill on spe- 
cific elements. Both hypotheses tended to emphasize individualistic 
aspects of development to the neglect of the social and environmental. 
The former resulted in all that body of literature, dealing with the 
inheritance and constancy of intelligence and other mental traits, 
whether biological or social. The latter resulted in the situation- 
bond-response hypothesis and a vast body of experimental literature, 
dealing with learning. 

During the first quarter of the century, the elementary school, 
in its organization and selection of materials, simply carried out the 
developmental concept of the closing years of the last century. This 
was a mechanistic age in education. It was thought that the child 
learned by the establishment of certain synaptic connections in the 
nervous system through the means of sequentially organized mate- 
rials and drill. Special methods of teaching reading, teaching spell- 
ing, and the like were emphasized. 

Although individual development was stressed, we were more con- 
cerned with the mechanics of learning and the skills acquired than 
we were with character and personality results. The very basis 
of our educational philosophy precluded emphasis on environmental 
or social influences on the child. 

By the beginning of the present quarter of the twentieth cen- 
tury old biological and psychological findings had been tested, and 
newer educational philosophies were arising. As a result, man is 
no longer regarded as developing systematically along a pattern defi- 
nitely described by the atomistic psychology. Development is no 
longer considered the gradual unfolding of hereditary traits. Growth 
occurs in a child as he responds to the environmental factors, and 
his development is determined in some of its most important aspects 
by the nature of the materials and the condition under which he 
reacts to them. 
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Education is more than the acquisition of skills and knowledge. 
Not knowledge, but the love of knowledge and the desire to acquire 
and use it characterize the educated man. 

We live in a dualistic world, because all our tools of thinking and 
expression are dualistic. Our language is dualistic in its elements. 

We speak of the self and the environment; yet we know that 
each child develops his own knowledges and emotions and builds his 
own world through his own activities. More and more we realize 
that we, through the guidance of others, make our own world, and 
this epigenetic philosophy of education now begins to predominate 
in the elementary school. 

The world of the child may be _ vague and indefinite through 
the use of remote and abstract materials in the curriculum. We have 
done too much of this in our schools, and the results are all too well 
known. We see them in our wasted lands and the migratory char- 
acter of our people, in the drabness of the homes in our rural districts 
and slums of our cities. We pay for them in our wasted human re- 
sources. If we would build a better life in our region and nation, 
then we must find what the elements of a greater civilization are 
and develop concrete materials for our elementary schools. 

To many of us it has never occurred that the traditional materials 
which have been handed down through the centuries might not be 
entirely adequate for individuals in the modern world. The attempt 
to organize the traditional subject and subject matter in the light 
of the findings of child psychology has been fashionable. 

Little or no attention has been paid to the fact that it is not the 
child who has changed. He has been the same since the dawn of his- 
tory. But civilization changes. Our notions and concepts of space, 
time, human relations, economic values, social organization change 
from generation to generation—indeed, from decade to decade. 

Let us here make a distinction between educative materials on 
the one hand and cultural and vocational on the other. The distinc- 
tion lies, not as is usually supposed in the materials themselves, but 
in the developing child. Materials given early in life are largely edu- 
cative in that interests, attitudes, life purposes, outlook on the world, 
and all the fundamental personality characters, based on the emo- 
tions, are largely laid on them as a foundation. Regardless of what 
the materials are, if they are given early in life, they must be con- 
sidered of educative value. We must remember that learning ranges 
all the way from that which is definitely harmful through a point 
where the materials have neither harmful nor beneficial effect to that 
which is of very great value to the individual and society. Certain 
materials have more desirable educative value than others; but, re- 
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gardless of their nature, materials used in instruction before adoles- 
cence must be considered as educative and not vocational or even 
useful for the purpose of developing a liberal culture. After ado- 
lescence materials are less educative. The speaker here uses the word 
educative in the sense that the materials of instruction do something 
to the fundamental personality and character of the individual. They 
influence, the organismic pattern of the growing child. 

Educative materials must be measured then in two terms—their 
nature and the time of life at which they are given. 

Let us remember that, while the innate ability of individuals may 
be largely determined biologically, the content of mind, points of view, 
interests, character traits, and the like are determined through expe- 
rience. Personality and the adjustment of certain phases of per- 
sonal appearance are developed chiefly in response to social en- 
vironment. 

We have very inadequate materials on the development of per- 
sonality and character traits. The great psychological laboratories 
have explored the biological basis of mind, the contents of mind, and 
how these contents are derived. But we have made only a beginning 
in the study of what may be even the more fundamental elements in 
the development of a culture and of a civilization, namely, personality 
and character. 

Unfortunately, the school has not been able to codify the contents 
and methods needed for the development of forms of expression 
which are desirable as well as it has the methods and materials for 
developing knowledges. Frequently the school has assumed that 
what the child wanted to express was worthy of encouragement. We 
have often failed to realize that what the child wants to express is 
frequently laid on a basis of undesirable interests and attitudes which 
have been developed in unfavorable surroundings. The school must 
realize the true nature of self-expression and creativeness and must 
realize that this rests on previous experiences and on the acquisition 
of techniques of desirable self-expression. 

Too often self-expression is confused with self-indulgence and 
slovenly habits of work. High standards of work, desirable goals 
for personal relationships, accurate information, all presuppose accu- 
rate, definite, well-defined, conscientiously codified modes of behavior. 

The individual has value as an individual, but he has more as a 
member of the social group, seeking the larger goals of civilization. 
Materials may no longer be selected and learned because of their 
value for mental gymnastics, but are to be learned because they put 
the individual in touch with life and make him a better member of 
the social group. He is given the opportunity for an education, not 
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that he may be better able to take advantage of opportunities for 
selfish advancement, but that he may prepare himself for whole- 
some living: and service. The interests of the individual and his fel- 
lows are the same—the development of a better civilization. 

Let us plan to put into the school curriculum and into the train- 
ing of our teachers educative materials of a nature that will produce 
a great ‘culture, a better life, a developing civilization. The home 
as the one fundamental element in civilization receives little attention 
in the basic educative materials of the school. 

The South is essentially a rural area, and we might expect its 
educational system to be somewhat influenced by this fact. Those 
who are best acquainted with the area know only too well the dis- 
parity between what is and what might be. The teacher in the ele- 
mentary schoo] is the key to the situation. 

We have in our Southern region 17 per cent of the cultivated 
area of the nation, but we have 61 per cent of all the eroded land. 
We have a most favorable climate and a soil originally as fertile 
as any in the world; yet we find our region ranking lowest in al- 
most every measure which may be applied. The average farm in 
the nation is worth $10,200. The highest average for any state in 
our region is $8,500, with the lowest $2,200. The value of farm 
implements for the nation as a whole averages $724 per farm. The 
highest in the South (in the state of Florida) is $414. The lowest 
average farm income for any state outside of the South is $1,400. 
The highest in the South is $994. 

There were, in 1930, 2,800,000 tenant farmers in the United 
States. Of these, 66 per cent were in the South—1,000,000 white 
tenants and 800,000 colored. One-half of all the white tenants in 
the nation are in the South, where 17 per cent of the nation’s total 
area is under cultivation. In other words, we have 17 per cent 
of the acreage under cultivation, but we have 66 per cent of the 
tenancy, and we have half of the white tenancy. 

Properly emotionalized personal relationships, love of home and 
family are characteristic of all civilizations of a high order. Would 
we house our people better, preserve the fertility of our soil, and 
eradicate tenancy? Then let us start, not in Washington, but with a 
definite program in our elementary school which will produce a gen- 
eration of adults who love the soil, the forests, and the streams and 
who love to do creative labor. 

A sense of values is set up early in life. Let us provide materials 
for the elementary school which will set the child’s standard of values 
for life. Somehow education has not kept pace with developments 
in economics, philosophy, and science. Values are derived from 
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notions of human welfare. They are not inherent in things or in 
people, but in relationships between people and between people and 
things. The value of the individual resides not in what he has, but 
in what he is and does. 

Human value does not reside in an easy life, but in an active, 
assertive, giving life. It need not come from a fine and expensive 
education, but from personality traits and habits which the indi- 
vidual develops in early years. 

For this reason, materials dealing with human wants and needs 
must be a part of the elementary school curriculum. 

It is highly important that teachers in the elementary school 
realize that happiness resides in activity, that it never resides in 
what an individual has, but always in what he does. Happiness 
resides in self-expression, in activity for others. Therefore, it never 
depends on what an individual receives, but always on what he gives. 
In our educational planning the child must be made to think less of 
receiving and more of creating. 

Would we develop great institutions for the diffusion of tech- 
nological information and the training of specialists for an industrial 
civilization? If so, a basis for life interest in scientific investigation 
must be laid in the elementary school. Today in our schools there is 
no basis for the development of such interests and attitudes as will 
carry the child in life to a high pinnacle of specialization and service. 

As in the early part of this century, the work of the psychologists, 
notably Thorndike and his group, determined the educational policy 
and philosophy for a quarter of a century; so are those who are 
working in the broad phases of social philosophy, sociology, determin- 
ing for us the educational program for our region. 

The laws of child growth, learning, and development are fairly 
well outlined for us. The psychology of the individual is a fairly 
definite science. We need the other side of the picture. What are 
the economic and social conditions of our region? What educational 
measures may we employ to raise the level of living? Wasted land, 
timber, and natural resources in general, and wasted human energy 
through crime, disease, and habits of indolence are tremendous. 

Some of our objectives are being clearly defined for us. A love 
of home and a desire to build more substantial homes, a love of plants 
and animals and a desire to conserve our forests, a desire to beau- 
tify our homes in both rural and urban areas must be developed. 
Health service and a recognition of the value of health must become 
conscious in our people. Industry and thrift must become an emo- 
tionalized habit, and the necessity for industry and thrift must be 
known to all our people. 
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Habits and attitudes are difficult of analysis; but the school, in 
the course of the years, must definitely plan a program which will 
give the average man certain habits of character and personality 
which will make him a better individual and a better citizen. 

This has been essentially the philosophy of Peabody College under 
the leadership of my predecessor, President Payne, who, with great 
zeal and enthusiasm, saw the task of teacher education in the light 
of its influence on the unfolding of human personality in the child. 
Because the needs are great our opportunities are great. We pledge 
our continued friendship and cooperation with Vanderbilt and Scar- 
ritt, with other sister institutions in the city, and with all civilizing 
agencies in our community, our region, and our nation. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF PUBLIC EDUCATION UPON 
THE FUTURE OF THE SOUTH 
“IN THE ARTS” 


ROYAL BAILEY FARNUM 


At a recent luncheon given to Cecil B. DeMille in honor of his 
twenty-five years of outstanding service to the moving picture in- 
dustry, Will Hays, the toastmaster, testified to the cinema’s present 
period of infancy and commented upon its great future opportunity. 
Then he added, “But opportunity entails responsibility.” I have 
accepted this opportunity of sharing some thoughts with you upon 
the influence of the arts in public education on the future of the 
South. For a number of reasons, however, let me assure you that I 
am weighted by a sense of great responsibility. 

First, arts in the plural spelling assumes that my remarks are 
to “box the compass,” as it were, and cover sound, time, and visual 
arts; or the arts of music, the drama, poetry, the dance, and such 
concrete forms as painting, architecture, sculpture, and other manu- 
facture. 

Secondly, I am to predict arts influence on the future of this great 
section of country, a task challenging the wisdom of the greatest 
prophet. 

Thirdly, I, of all persons, a Yankee by heritage, a Bostonian by 
birth, and, even more dangerous, a political opponent, come to talk 
to you Southerners upon this vital subject. 

Fortunately, however, the arts pay no allegiance to birth or 
politics, to creed or faith; they are both individual and universal 
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and their understanding and enjoyment, in spite of any dictator to 
the contrary, are common to all men. 

I have visited our South a number of times. I have come by 
highway, by rail and by air, and I find it fair and beautiful to look 
upon. I count many friends from this land and them and others I 
have found gracious, hospitable, and cultured. In the past decade 
especially I have noted a progressive courage and a vitality that 
augurs strongly for vigorous growth. 

Consequently, my humbled feelings in the presence of this respon- 
sibility are encouraged by a knowledge that whatever future the 
arts may have in the South the soil in which they will be nurtured 
and matured is deep and rich, needing only slight cultivation. 

While it is under such conditions that art may flourish, we must 
at once recognize that it is something which cannot be imposed on 
a culture or in a society like a bill of lading or a certificate of health. 
The outward aspects of art may be brought into the life of any given 
community. This does not mean, however, that the group is either 
artistic or art conscious. The arts may find devotees in and out of 
school, but society as a whole may be completely untouched. 

A few years ago in a little publication entitled A Journal of 
These Days, by a gentleman named A. J. Nock, covering notes made 
over a period of a year and a half, I came across the following: 


Providence is a strange place. It has a better apparatus of culture than any 
American city of its size, I think, and with less apparent effect on the civilization 
of the town. It has a university, superb libraries, superb collections in almost 
all lines of art, and it has more first-rate beautiful old-style domestic architecture 
than any American town I know. Yet, as far as any influence on the city’s 
actual life is concerned, one would say that all these things might almost as 
well not exist. I was up there yesterday, and this impression, which I got years 
ago, seemed strengthened. 


In all honesty, I believe it was, and, to a large extent, is still true. 
Unfortunately, the same may be said of all politically-ridden towns 
and cities in these United States. 

I conceive it to be a major task for me and for my institution to 
strive to overcome this situation with the help of public education 
and other cultural forces. 

This, too, is a major task for educators everywhere to synthesize 
all educational forces for the common good, a task which, at times, 
seems almost futile for just as we appear to be succeeding with the 
children, they are away from us, and when we meet them again in 
adult education it almost seems as if we should start over again. An 
educator is a lot like a ferryboat: 
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A ferry is a funny craft, 

It has a deckhouse fore and aft; 
It empties folks upon a shore 

And goes across to get some more. 
A job is never finished for 

This curious seagoing hack, 

For when it gets ’em all across 

It has to go and cart ’em back.’ 

The arts comprise some of the most vital of these educational 
forces that we must fuse into a wholesome community life. In his 
introduction to his recent book, “Art and Society,” Herbert Read 
gives art a far more important place than is generally conceded to 
it. “Art,” he states, “is a mode of knowledge, and the world of art 
is a system of knowledge as valuable to man—indeed, more valuable 
—than the world of philosophy or the world of science.” “For,” he 
continues, “nothing has proved so impermanent and provisional as 
that which we are pleased to call scientific fact and the philosophy 
built on it; art, on the contrary, is everywhere, in its highest mani- 
festations, universal and eternal.’’? 

In speaking of the significance of the movie in educational service 
to the public, Mr. Hays, at this same DeMille luncheon, mentioned 
this order, “Art, Social Service, History”; and Mr. DeMille, in dis- 
cussing certain characteristics of the picture used this sequence, 
“Artistically, Commercially, Scientifically.” In each case the art em- 
phasis received first place. 

One may ask, “After all, just what are the values in art for society 
as a whole?” and, again, “Are they important as an educational in- 
fluence upon the future of the South?” 

The answers can more easily be determined by a common under- 
standing of art, and, for the moment, at least, mutually agreed upon, 
the word being used, now, in its broader, more generic sense. 

I must confess at once to my limitations in speaking for those 
arts other than visual and static. I am compelled to deal directly 
with concrete objective esthetic expressions, hoping that some ideas 
will be noted which may reflect their relationship to the arts as 
a whole. 

But, first, with the bland courage of the educator, let me project 
a definition which, however, limited, will, I believe, apply to all the 
arts. Art is beautifully organized emotional expression. Any sense 
perception is based fundamentally upon a consciousness of some form 
of expression. Sound, color, and movement, therefore, are expres- 
sions of some force which is registered by one of the senses. But 


“Futility,” by M. N. Westervelt. 
“Art and Society,” Herbert Read, Ps. XVIII-XIX. 
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the braying of a mule, a red barn, or a slip on the pavement are in 
themselves not works of art. They do possess, however, a quality 
that is required in this definition. A braying mule usually excites 
certain emotions, red does stimulate emotionally, and, depending 
somewhat upon the final results of the banana peel, the emotional 
effect of slipping may be one of pain, of anger, or of indignation. 

Still, these emotional expressions are not art. We must now de- 
part from them as illustrations, for they fail on the first two points 
of my definition. They are not beautifully organized expressions. 

Let us turn again to sound, to color, and to motion. The student 
of music has acquired some mastery of his instrument. He is able 
to express with it a series of tones which give emotional reactions of 
pleasure both to himself and to the ears of his neighbors. 

A young designer after some practice is able to control his color 
arrangements with harmonious effects and his results are achieved 
with a considerable degree of common satisfaction. 

The dancer has overcome those first halting efforts and is now able 
to coordinate complicated steps in well-ordered movements. 

In these three instances, we find that gratifying effects are due to 
an element of control in each type of expression. There is an organi- 
zation of sound, of form, and of movement, elementary perhaps, and 
even crudely expressed, but a third step on the high road to art has 
been accomplished. 

Art, however, demands much more than structural control. There 
are essential attributes of character, life experiences, and analytical 
capacities needed for a complete fulfillment of artistic demands. 
With these as tools, beautifully organized emotional expressions may 
result. And these are the more significant and lasting values in the 
arts which are possible of becoming powerful influences through pub- 
lic education in the South. 

More specifically, what are some of these values? In the first 
place, art is the result of right action through actual experience in 
two different ways. It demands physical action, bodily performance 
of some sort even if only through the hand; and it requires mental 
action or the exercise of the intellect. No doubt many teachers and 
most parents would doubt the second part of this statement, but I 
hold it to be true. I am sure that educators question it, otherwise 
there would never be the tendency so prevalent in junior and senior 
high schools to send children to the art department when they seem 
to be inarticulate elsewhere. 

Recently, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler said that we talk and we 
resolve and we confer a great deal, but “the problem of the modern 
age is to teach right actions to high ends.”” Art involves action, right 
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action, and the true artist is sincerely desirous of acting well. John 
Dewey makes the statement that “the intelligent mechanic engaged 
in his job, interested in doing well and finding satisfaction in his 
handiwork, caring for his materials and tools with genuine affection, 
is artistically engaged.’”* 

The will to want to do the right kind of a job is fundamental to 
any artistic expression, and great art is eminent because it is a result 
of “well-doing for high ends.” Of course, any right action is worth 
doing well, no matter how insignificant. It is through the inculcation 
of this habit that good education is served and steps are formed for 
similar action toward higher purposes. 

We all know that when a thing is beautifully done our emotional 
reactions are so stirred that we instinctively recognize art. But 
before leaving this thought, I wish to point out that involved in any 
true expression of art there must be a conscious recognition of its 
right place, of the right tools employed, and of the right use of the 
right materials used. It is obvious that a fine statue cannot be made 
out of dough nor can a beautiful composition of music be played upon 
cotton thread. It is equally fallacious to think that great beauty in 
silver can be obtained by the manipulation of forging tools or that 
a rhythmic ballet can be performed in rubber boots. 

Therefore, whenever any expressive act is to be well done, that 
is, beautifully organized, the tools, the tool processes, and the mediums 
of expression must be intelligently controlled. 

One may only conjecture what influence this education may have 
on the future of the South. But surely a boy or a girl imbued with 
the knowledge that comes from art education taught in such a way 
and fully impressed with the understanding that this value of well- 
doing, of right action, is deeply rooted in all good action, is potentially 
a finer citizen. 

In the next place, art may find its expression in lowly as well as 
high places: 

Give to barrows, trays and pans 
Grace and glimmer of romance. 
Bring the moonlight into noon, 
Hid in gleaming piles of stone; 


On the cities’ paved street 
Plant gardens lined with lilacs 


’Tis the privilege of art 

Thus to play its cheerful part, 
Man on earth to acclimate 
And send the exile to hi@ fate.‘ 


‘John Dewey. “Art as Experience,” p. 5. 
‘Ralph Waldo Emerson. “Art.” 
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For many years, centuries, in fact, both art and religion have ac- 
quired an aloofness that has set them apart for special rather than 
common experience. Religion comes forth on Sunday, and art fails 
to come forth at al! —it is guarded in museums to which we must go. 
It is not unusual, . regret to say, to hear God’s name taken in vain, 
but how seldom it is that we talk of God or religion as we talk of 
education, of hours and wages, of war, of democracy. And yet, God 
is just as imminent, much more practical, and infinitely more in- 
telligent. 

During the past decades much has been said about art. Our gov- 
ernment has fostered it under the WPA, Mr. Mellon recently gave his 
priceless collection to us, and “Regional Art” has replaced the over- 
worked phrase “Modern Art.” 

Nine-tenths of all this, however, has been in the single realm of 
pictures, and these paintings are purchased and privately or artificially 
housed or exhibited in galleries by the cartload, to our utter confusion 
if we happen to see them. 

I am afraid that we continue to think pictures in galleries when 
we say “Art.” If, however, we accept a definition of Mr. Dewey that 
works of art are “celebrations . . . of the things of ordinary experi- 
ence,”® we are compelled to think of art as expressing itself in every 
walk of life, in every field of occupation, and under circumstances 
both common and uncommon to us all. 

How uncommon to sing as: we work, how seldom the grace of the 
dance enters our ordinary movements, how unconscious we are of the 
myriad services of art to daily living. 

Many encouraging signs point to an awakening that predicts a 
new artistic future. Public taste has been aroused much to the sur- 
prise of industry, but chiefly in consumer goods. I might speak at 
length of these obvious evidences of art in common things where it 
touches what we eat and what we wear and how we move about. I 
might mention, also, the blindness of our town and city “fathers” to 
the economic assets of beauty in any community, gentlemen to whom 
art signifies compartmental exclusiveness, to be used as needed upon 
special occasions. 

The arts are truly universal. They are limited to neither time 
nor place. Allowed to enter the daily lives of men they 
Teach him on these as stairs to climb 
And live on even terms with time; 


Whilst upper life the slender rill 
Of human sense doth over fill.’ 





‘John Dewey. “Art as Experience,” p. 11. 
‘Ralph Waldo Emerson. “Art” Poems. 
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Art, however, is supremely personal and other materials of edu- 
cation are extremely impersonal. Science, for example, except in 
those higher realms, perhaps, where imagination and vision are essen- 
tial elements in the compound, is most matter of fact. “The synthesis 
of art and science is difficult,” states the Industrial Bulletin of Arthur 
D. Little, Inc.,7 “once the contradictory impulses were fused; then 
the world had Leonardo da Vinci. That a Leonardo could exist today 
may be doubtful. The very strain of acquiring the necessary amount 
of fundamental knowledge in science might be too great. That the 
artists in their groping, so-called scientific, experiments will ever go 
beyond the elementary grades may also be unlikely. That the great 
scientists, forsaking their telescopes, microscopes, Geiger counters, 
can, out of the thin air of the macrocosmos, microcosmos or molecular 
physics, summon the genii of inspiration is perhaps even less likely. 

“Yet it is important for industry and for our life that a higher 
synthesis be obtained. The greatest hope for such a synthesis lies 
not in trying to make artists into scientists, or scientists, or both 
into engineers, considered by many now nearest to art realities, but 
in providing an environment in which science and art will mutually 
inspire each other through daily contact.” 

Education must provide such an environment. The inspiration 
of the arts, effectively leavening the school and home life of our chil- 
dren through their common experiences, has tremendous potential 
value as one of the most important of the educative processes for in- 
fluencing constructively the future of the South. 

Finally, any influence of the arts in education for the South must 
depend somewhat upon an understanding of them as modes of ex- 
pression. It is possible to enjoy the sound of a symphony orchestra 
without knowing anything about the various movements, the different 
instruments, and the interrelations of the players. But to understand 
the music one must know something about these matters and must be 
cognizant of something of the deeper meaning of the compositions. 

The rhythm of movement in the ballet and pageant gives pleasure 
to the layman, but how much deeper would be the appreciation if he 
could know something of the laws of graceful action, the timing and 
teamwork involved and the principles behind the costuming and color 
used in order that the emotional reactions shall produce the intended 
effect. 

Likewise in pictorial and decorative art, established laws and prin- 
ciples of arrangement, of form, of color, and of function coupled 
with an understanding of purpose are necessary if the knowledge 
is to be complete. 


‘January, 1938, No. 132, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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Such intellectual understanding, however, is of more importance 
to the observer or patron of art than to the artist himself. An arti- 
ficially imposed technical knowledge, scientifically and scholastically 
applied, would tend to inhibit the spontaneous qualities which belony 
to talent and such critical tendencies taking their place would dry 
up the spring of expression. This is not to suggest that the artist 
should not know and be a student of the principles of his craft, but 
he must not be overconscious of them as he works. As has been 
stated, art and science do not synthesize, but rather lie in parallel 
paths, each assisting, but not usurping the other. 

But for the large majority who experience the effects of art, who 
drive in beautifully-designed cars, who are dressed in the latest mode, 
who purchase well-styled packages from nicely-arranged counters in 
artistically-constructed shops, who use color constantly and who make 
choices repeatedly day in and day out; who support orchestras and 
theaters and who buy books, some understanding of the arts is ex- 
tremely essential. 

It is important as an integral part of general education, if we are 
correct in thinking that education must teach us how best to live. 

It is valuable, also, as a very direct and certain force in the pro- 
motion of better conditions in which to live. 

An environment of beauty is the first and the most lasting indi- 
cation of human refinement. This seldom, if ever, just happens. 
Back of such evidence invariably is some appreciation, some under- 
standing of the cultural, the social, and the economic values of art. 

We have been hearing much of Sweden lately. During the past 
summer I was privileged to be one of about thirty American students 
taking a course of lectures and field trips covering the most recent 
developments in arts and crafts and social science. I was greatly 
impressed by what I learned. For one thing, there is no cleavage of 
the two activities. Art is essentially a phase of culture necessary 
for social betterment on the one hand, and studies in social science 
present to the designer interesting and natural esthetic problems 
for his solution on the other. The two are so closely welded that the 
results already present a healthy, practical, and altogether charming 
environment. 

This is evidenced in the stores and shops, the Hemslojd centers, in 
the country districts, the industrial outputs and the new apartments. 
And the architect with the newer vision and with intelligent under- 
standing considers his task just begun when he designs an apart- 
ment to house fifty families. He gives careful consideration to the 
setting from a broad civic point of view, he studies the landscaping 
and the natural vistas from its windows, he considers the interior 
setting and the appurtenances of a fixed character such as involve 
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lighting, plumbing, heating, hardware, laundering, cooking, and the 
like, and, finally, he advises, in many cases designs, the accessories 
so important in a comfortable and artistic interior. These include 
hangings, wallpapers, floor coverings, furniture, color schemes, and 
even pictures and what my friend calls “bric-a-debris.” 

But the end is then not in sight, for these delightful Swedes rec- 
ognize the accompanying need for understanding and appreciation 
among the tenants, and education is at work to inform them concern- 
ing the practical and the esthetic reasons for color combinations, 
textile materials, form proportions, and furnishing arrangements. 
Finally, one of the largest building organizations has employed archi- 
tects as designers to offer a limited variety of household objects in 
excellent taste to be sold in their own newly-established store, open 
to the general public, but specifically intended to make possible at 
most reasonable prices the purchase of these things by the new 
tenants, the sales force in turn being trained to serve these lay cus- 
tomers from the standpoint of what is in good taste from their eco- 
nomic, social, and health standpoint. 

Here is a country advanced to the point of recognizing the prac- 
tical values of art in right living and which realizes how important 
it is in modern life that the artist must understand the social obliga- 
tions of his profession on the one hand and that society generally 
must understand and appreciate the artist’s knowledge and service 
on the other. 

It is on the basis of such comprehensive understanding that “art,” 
writes Frank E. Baker, “broadens the standards of excellence in our 
common culture. “The culture of the western world,” he adds, “is 
narrow because it measures all things by the standard of scientific 
excellence. We have neglected and almost wholly forgotten esthetic 
standards. But beauty is just as valuable a standard of human ex- 
cellence as scientific truth and it would be a great gain to human 
progress if our culture could be broadened to include beauty in its 
standards of excellence.’’® 

Therefore, I hold that artistic or well-doing that the arts made 
effective in low as well as in high places and that a real appreciation 
of beauty are fundamental influences in the future educational de- 
velopment of the South. I believe that public education is the one 
and proper place through which to promote these influences for en- 
lightened society. I predict with absolute assurance that if the arts 
are taught adequately and with these high purposes in view our great 
and glorious South, yours and mine, will become a land in which it 
is blessed to live. 













“Art and Democracy,” given at Department of Art Education, Detroit Con- 
vention, N. E. A. 
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the THE INFLUENCE OF PUBLIC EDUCATION UPON 
a THE FUTURE OF SOUTHERN INDUSTRIES 

and B. E. GEER 

- A more appropriate subject for my paper would be “Industry 
—_ Looks at Education.” I am assuming that the committee has assigned 
pica me a topic dealing with the relation of education to industry for the 
es reason that it was known that my classification for more than twenty 
nts. years, prior to 1933, was that of an executive in the cotton textile 
~ industry in the South. My life has experienced some strange transi- 
hee tions, first a college professor, then an executive in the textile in- 
an dustry, now a college president. During the years I was engaged in 
» business I have of necessity gained some knowledge of the problems 
tik of industry as well as a growing appreciation of the contribution 
— industry has made and is making toward our social, economic, and 
= cultural life. 

I am fairly confident that I am qualified to conduct the affairs 
we of a business institution designed for making fabrics. I am not at 
ine all sure that I am competent to pilot an educational institution or- 
aly ganized for the purpose of shaping the lives of young men and young 
we women. These years in the field of industry have made it difficult 

for me to change my point of view in the new area of interest in 
a which I find myself, nor can I say where lies the greater opportunity 
for service. 
= There are certain obvious contributions which education should 
| b; make toward the development of industry. I shall list a few of these. 
tific You will be able to add many others. 
elie In general the obligation rests upon the schools to develop leaders 
i in civic and public life. Industry asks that the schools, through re- 
ee. search and constructive thinking, give time and thought to developing 
1 its new and important industries. Industry calls upon the schools to 
all supply a growing demand for technical training—specialists with 
eo trained minds and broad understanding who can contribute to the 
we solution of social, economic, and governmental as well as industrial 


problems. Use of leisure time is one of the new problems of industry. 


- Many years ago Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler said that the proper 
en- : ’ : ae ae 
use of leisure time is the distinguishing mark of an educated man. 
arts - : P : 
weal Industry expects the schools to provide leisure time occupations more 


ch it fruitful for the industrial workers. A contribution to industry lies 
in the direction of improving living conditions among the industrial 
workers. Much has been done along this line by the executives them- 
_ Con- selves. In an increasing way industry is expecting that education 
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will supply to industry leaders expert in the understanding of human 
relationships in all their aspects and, in addition, asks that education 
supply more refined methods for the improvement of personnel in 
industry. In brief, industry demands that education, beginning with 
the elementary and secondary schools, recognizes and sympathizes with 
the problems of industry and devote time and thought and directed 
study to a better understanding and a more helpful and cooperative 
attitude. 

I ask for indulgence if in this paper I digress from time to time 
and yield to the temptation to espouse the cause of industry, espe- 
cially of industry in the South. If education in its broadest phases 
is to have a wholesome influence upon the future of industry in the 
South, it follows that education must know something of the problems 
of industry. It follows also that industry must be sympathetic and 
tolerant toward efforts on the part of educational institutions to 
encourage and build up a more wholesome life among the industrial 
population. 

The development of industry in the South, especially of the textile 
industry, the major development, is a romantic story and one full 
of human interest. It is a story of the gradual lifting of the stand- 
ards of living of an oppressed people who, following the Civil War, 
were otherwise condemned to a life of ignorance and poverty. The 
industrialist did not make this situation. He found it and has been 
under the pressure of it. It is the duty of education to foster more 
intimate knowledge of the difficulties that have surrounded industrial 
development in the South and a better appreciation of the contri- 
bution made by industry toward the amelioration and improvement 
of social and economic conditions of thousands of prostrate and help- 
less people, and to create a more sympathetic and helpful attitude 
toward the perplexities that yet beset industry, some of which con- 
stitute a threat of destruction. It is a frequent assertion that busi- 
ness, including industry, has within recent years failed in its whole 
duty. From high and low places come condemnation of attitudes, 
methods, and procedures. There is no question but that industry has 
failed in its whole duty. But this is not a condition peculiar to in- 
dustry. The very causes that have brought confusion into industry 
and, therefore, charges of inefficiency and lack of human understand- 
ing and patriotism have operated to bring about the same conditions 
in agriculture, commerce, government, and even in education. 

Consider what industry is today as compared with fifty years ago. 
With the advent of science and technology the implications of the 
term industry have undergone a great change. Industry in a primi- 
tive, relatively static, social order was one thing. It is quite a dif- 
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ferent thing in a complex and involved social order brought about 
through the amazing progress of science and her handmaiden, tech- 
nology. Problems have been introduced into industry that threaten 
the foundation of our boasted civilization, even to destroy our cher- 
ished democratic ideals. In the attendant din and confusion of 
tongues industry is asking that education have a larger part in show- 
ing the way out. 

Let us illustrate simply the great change that has taken place. 
Fifty years ago I was a boy on the farm. Many times I have been 
awakened late at night with sounds unfamiliar to this generation: 
the whirring noise of the spinning wheel, or the clack, clack of the 
shuttle in an old hand loom. Fifty years ago the textile industry 
lived in our home, and she was my mother. At that time there were 
no questions of profits or dividends or of property rights, no intrusion 
of the menace of employer-employee relationships. What is the 
textile industry today? Science and technology have well-nigh per- 
fected processes of production and distribution. But with these ad- 
vances have come social problems that will not find their solution in 
science and in technology, but in educational processes. 

Another thought with respect to industry gives further evidence 
of my inability to change my viewpoint. Through science and tech- 
nology, agriculture, industry, commerce, government, and the pro- 
fessions have been completely transformed, and this can mean noth- 
ing less than that new obligations have been imposed upon educa- 
tional institutions. Whatever we may say about the present indus- 
trial order, and much is being said that is unfair, let it not be for- 
gotten that industry has been forced to adapt itself to a changed 
world. Industry had no choice in the matter. Technology has not 
simply knocked on the door of industry. It has demanded entrance 
at the price of life itself. Whether we see in the so-called machine 
age ultimate good or ultimate evil, the machine age is with us and 
insistent. Laborsaving devices are a pressure upon industry, not 
always welcomed guests. What business has been forced to do, com- 
merce has partly done and government is struggling to do. One 
hardly dares ask whether the schools have adapted themselves to 
these modern and perplexing and baffling times. Conservatism has 
always characterized the home and the school, but we are bound to 
ask ourselves whether there has not been an unjustified lag in the 
efforts of education to adapt itself to modern life problems. 

There are many lessons that education can learn from industry. 
Here I am taking a leaf out of the book of my experience in the 
business world. We must not forget that the product of educational 
institutions is men and women and that they are subject to market 
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control. For this human product the law of supply and demand pre- 
vails and controls as much as in the products of industry. 

I remind you that leaders out in the world of industry are con- 
stantly studying and adopting new methods and processes, sometimes 
at great cost of time and money; always with the purpose in view 
of adapting their product to a changing demand. With the makers 
of fabrics no methods or processes are sacred or inviolable. These 
men are constantly studying and adopting methods and processes 
with the view of making fabrics that are not only better in quality 
and design, but better adapted to the markets of the world. Through 
careful and painstaking study of the demands of markets makers 
of fabrics are constantly determining and defining their objectives, 
and always in terms of the requirements of a shifting market with 
regard to both style and usage. If the analogy holds, education can 
here learn an important lesson from industry.. There would seem to 
be a similar obligation upon makers of men in educational institu- 
tions. Just as business methods and processes require progressive 
adjustments, so the obligation upon educational institutions is as real 
and peremptory to make similar and continuing adjustments in the 
light of changing times. Adaptation through study and research is 
as essential to vital efficiency in education as it is in industry. I 
sometimes wonder whether the makers of fabrics in industrial insti- 
tutions are not wiser in their generation than the makers of men in 
educational institutions. 

I have referred to the advent of science and technology. I dare 
now ask whether science and technology, on the one hand, and educa- 
tion (even democracy) on the other hand, are not at death grips. It 
is a commonplace thought that modern industry is the product of 
science and technology. In the presence of a distraught and totter- 
ing world it would appear that both education and industry are 
being brought to trial. Science and technology are as two burly 
policemen, speaking with the stern voice of authority, saying to in- 
dustry: “Move on or be trampled under foot.” It should be kept in 
mind that industry had no choice in the matter of appropriating the 
result of scientific and technological studies. It begins to appear 
that education will ultimately be judged as to whether democracy 
or technology gains the ascendancy in the life of our nation. Let me 
illustrate what I mean. There can be no wars without industry. It 
can hardly be questioned that the responsibility rests upon education 
as to whether mathematics, physics, and chemistry shall be used to 
destroy more people and faster in another world war. If it should 
appear that the schools have been giving men technical equipment 
which is being used to destroy the world, then we may conclude that 
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the schools have been relying too much upon mere knowledge to 
educate men and women. Here I am emphasizing this new knowledge 
that has come with the advance of science and with the amazing 
progress in recent years through scientific research. Knowledge is 
power, but it may be a blessing or it may be a curse. One of the 
poets said of knowledge: “On her forehead sits a fire.” By that he 
meant to say that knowledge can consume. This same poet-philos- 
opher also said: “Knowledge comes but wisdom lingers.” Here is 
vast difference. These words of the poet might well be carved over 
the doors of college halls. None of us can adequately define wisdom, 
but whatever wisdom is, it is knowledge dedicated and consecrated 
to high and noble purposes. 

Knowledge is an integral part of the equipment of an educated 
man. An educated man must know things. It is necessary for him 
to know much about the world in which he lives. No man is educated 
who is not acquainted with the age in which he lives, and more often 
than not for a man his world is his own community. But mere 
knowledge is not enough. Even social insight is not enough. To 
knowledge must be added a social conscience and the will to serve on 
the high level of moral and intellectual integrity. Sir Philip Sidney 
back in the sixteenth century used these quaint Elizabethan words: 
“The ending end of all learning is virtuous action.” Sir Philip knew 
his Latin. Virtuous meant to him strong, manly, courageous, whether 
in the presence of physical danger, or political chicanery, or social 
injustice, or religious racketeering. 

One of the encouraging trends of the times is that businessmen 
are beginning to call for training that rises above mere knowledge. 
They are asking for a type of education that carries knowledge across 
into the realm of wisdom, which means into the realm of wise con- 
duct and of sound human relationships. They are asking not so 
much what a man knows, but rather as to what equipment he has 
for living soundly and sanely and wisely with other people. 

I close this paper by referring to one of the greatest industrialists 
the South has ever produced, a man whose life and work have fur- 
nished, I think, the loftiest ideals and the ultimate goal in service 
for both industry and education. 

James B. Duke, founder of the Duke Power Company, was one 
of the greatest souls the South has ever produced. He was a builder 
of men as well as of things. The controlling motive of his life and 
the inspiration of all his activity was an ideal of service to mankind. 

His character and useful life are ample testimony to the fact that, 
after all, the greatest thing of value in the world is a worthy idea 
appropriated by a man of great character, intelligence, vision, and 
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imagination. Such a man was Mr. Duke. To thousands before Mr. 
Duke, the Catawba River, tracing its length through the two Caro- 
linas, was nothing more than barren and rocky banks and turbid 
waters moving aimlessly and uselessly to the sea. To James B. 
Duke, when he saw it, it expanded in his mind into cities, railroads, 
factories, hospitals, orphanages, schools, and churches; and also into 
an opportunity for thousands of his own people to be given the benefit 
and blessing of gainful employment; and, above all, into a tomorrow 
when poverty, ignorance, and suffering in the two Carolinas would 
be ameliorated through the benign and enlightening influence of 
benevolent administration of wealth. 

In Mr. Duke’s thinking and in his great accomplishment there 
are example and inspiration for industry and education alike in their 
common task of lifting the economic and cultural life of all the people. 


THE INFLUENCE OF PUBLIC EDUCATION UPON 
THE FUTURE OF SOUTHERN INDUSTRY 


GEORGE FORT MILTON 


In addressing you, I am beset with mixed feelings of pleasure and 
of trepidation. The pleasure arises from the opportunity to take 
part in this afternoon’s distinguished convocation. The trepidation 
stems from a consciousness of the difficulty of appropriate survey of 
the influence of public education on the future of the professions in 
the South. 

Before anyone can begin intelligently to discuss the influence of 
education on the arts, the professions or the general welfare, certain 
postulates are essential. Regarding education as a social instrument, 
we must inquire what function it has to perform in the dynamics of 
society. 

I conceive of education as an organ of the social body, the effects 
of which are quite as important thereto as are, to our human body, 
those glands that keep it well and give us growth. Furthermore, 
its function is of three dimensions: its zone of application embraces 
the pyramid of learning from kindergarten to seminar. Again, it 
must excite the student’s intellectual curiosity and incite his cultural 
development. Finally, it must cause him to seek to relate himself 
realistically and constructively to the pattern of his world. What- 
ever public education does along these lines has functional signifi- 
cance. Whatever else it does matters little in the forward march 
of man. 

To none of the groups of modern society could the effective ac- 
complishment of this triune task be of more basic concern than to 
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ceed that in our South. Everywhere in the world today, the wielder 
of a professional task is under growing obligation. Whether artist 
or architect, physician or pedagogue, surgeon or savant, today’s mem- 
ber must make the service of man, instead of Mammon, his first task. 
When he does so and does it well, the professional man has more 
claim to inclusion in the elite of a nation than has any type of man 
I know. 

This matter of elite is of no slight importance. One of the truths 
too often ignored in history books is that, in every nation and every 
race, about eight per cent of the people constitutes its elite—its domi- 
nant and controlling group. Whatever the words or forms, these are 
the ones who actually sit in the masters’ seats, possess the fact of 
power and make the allocations of income, power, deference, and 
security for which men strive. 

Such an elite can be found in Soviet Russia as readily as in Nazi 
Germany; in Fascist Italy as in Sweden the adult and sane. By 
this same token, the way in which these various peoples happen 
to pick their leaders is a matter of high consequence. If there be 
under way in the present world a competition between rival social 
systems, it is not impossible that the victory will come to that system 
which proceeds by the most socially intelligent path to the selection 
of its leadership. 

So far, I suspect, we here-in America have adopted no conscious 
process of elite selection. We have depended on the presumedly auto- 
matic process of human competition. In consequence, occasionally 
in our history the nation’s management has been committed to men 
of third-rate minds, but first-rate wills. This fact is particularly 
tragic because there is, here in America, a huge quantity of good 
mind as well as good will. Experience should persuade us of the 
impolicy of such casual methods of choice. 

As I have said, I deem the members of the professions the most 
appropriate material from which could be selected the sort of elite 
to make this nation prosperous, happy, and free. But what should 
the forces of public education do to enable the professions to attain 
this goal? 

To begin with, those who direct and operate the agencies of pri- 
mary and secondary education rest under a special obligation. Not 
only must they make available, in an imagination-exciting way, the 
fact- and recognition-frameworks for the whole beginning youth; 
but equally important, they must offer foundation opportunities for 
those among their pupils who have the capacity to grow. They should 
enable the potential elite to press up the ladder to knowledge and skill. 
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I am aware of the insistent preachment that it is in the lower 
levels of the school pyramid that occur the most tragic neglects. 
But even if this be the case, the cure can come only from improved 
ideas; bettered methods; more human, understanding, and socially 
intelligent instructor participants in the process. And these can 
come only as the result of better ideas, processes, and products in the 
higher reaches of the educational world. The great opportunity and 
obligation for redeeming the lower levels of the schools are in the 
college, university, and graduate field. 

Here it can best—perhaps only—be met by the concentration 
of effort on those who are educable. I believe in the quickening force 
of education on all society. But I have never been able to find merit 
in efforts to educate the ineducable—certainly not at college levels, 
Let such persons go through the secondary schools and then have 
brief vocational instruction; but colleges should not be burdened with 
those who cannot respond. 

There should be vigorous intellectual tests for college or univer- 
sity admission—tests that keep out the hopelessly unfitted. Certainly 
the tests should involve neither the possession of money nor the acci- 
dent of social status. For persons solely advantaged by such dubious 
assets, and unwilling to make study a major sport, collegiate country 
clubs might be provided. But for real college entrance the tests 
should be mental competence and social intelligence, the only real 
bases for any sound selection of potential elites. 

To train those students who will seek enrollment in the profes- 
sions, the college or university has a double duty. As an under- 
graduate, the student must have revealed to him the magic grip of 
life—revealed in such a way that it will excite him and make him 
insist on participating actively in his own education. This is the 
sine qua non of a functionally successful instructional scheme. He 
must be inducted into a world of decompartmented knowledge, a fluid 
and high-velocitied world with myriad relations, connections, influ- 
ences, and impacts. 

Next, of course, the would-be professional is taken by the grad- 
uate or professional school from the general consideration of the art 
of life to the specific study of some selected way of making a living— 
from the world to a groove thereof. And here education is under 
new obligations. These are twofold; those concerned with the in- 
creasing complexities of essential personal professional equipment 
are formidable. One doubts if ever the catalogue of exact knowledge 
has been more questioned, the area of doubt more enlarged, the paths 
of necessary technical inquiry, ascertainment, and action more di- 
verse and demanding. 
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But to these problems of professional techniques this shifting, 
oscillating world has added a more important one—and one the im- 
portance of which to the beginner in a great profession is greater 
than to those in more mundane lines. For today a new world is in 
the making. The old world of Dr. Malthus has come to its end; no 
longer do we believe the world cursed with such an impoverished 
equipment of farms, tools, forges, and factories that man must there- 
fore be in a continual race with starvation; and that, therefore, each 
economic group or racial unity or national establishment therein can 
have a minimum of well-being only by wresting it from another. 
Today we live in a world of physical plenty: a potential plenty which 
fails to translate its structural competence for production into the 
distributed reality thereof only because the time-lag of our social 
thinking causes us to be decades behind the times. As Bernard Shaw 
said, not long ago, today’s world is chiefly suffering “because the 
public has a terrible time-lag.” So many of us continue writing and 
thinking “about:these subjects like the old-fashioned governess in a 
very old-fashioned cathedral town.” 

All this is basically and most importantly true. And those whose 
chief task it is to do something about it are the professional men. 
They must recast their thinking—and their acting—to serve not only 
man the individual, but equally, man as a member of organized so- 
ciety. And education will have been blind to the stark needs of 
tomorrow if it fails to equip its charges with the understanding and 
the will to do so. 

In such a world, this integrating function is of high importance. 
Probably more than any other single thing our society needs instru- 
mentalities for economic cooperation, common planning, social intel- 
ligence. Undoubtedly change is the law of life, but it is equally basic 
that the shock of change must be cushioned. This means that new 
social tools and techniques must be designed, tested, and made to 
work. The professions constitute the group best adapted to do 
this job. 

This is the time of times since Leonardo, Galileo, and Newton. 
We are moving from a geographical to a functional world; we are 
finding new living values, adding new rungs to the ladder of satis- 
factions. And for all this we need an extraordinary amount of fur- 
ther knowledge, further experience, further social good will. Look- 
ing at this ferment of man’s planet, Wells may be right that a race 
is on between education and catastrophe. But what a challenge; 
never was there so much need for sober planning, careful change, 
and social judgment. Never has it been so important that education 
supply the key to unlock the magic door. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION IN A DEMOCRACY 


B. H. BODE 


The development of education in the United States has been a 
favorite theme of writers and orators during the past few decades. 
As told in terms of figures and graphs, the story of this development, 
on the college level, is an amazing record of expansion. During the 
past half century the enrollments in our colleges have increased 
from approximately one hundred and fifty thousand to well over a 
million. Expenditures in this field have likewise climbed until they 
give promise of competing with bonuses and armament budgets. We 
like to recite these figures, both because they strengthen our faith 
in democracy and because we are fond of doing things in a big way. 

It is costly to understand in retrospect why some earlier writers 
were disposed to make the development of higher learning the acid 
test of our democracy. A high degree of civilization requires the 
cultivation of such learning. Throughout the past, however, higher 
learning was associated with the ideals and activities of a leisure 
class. Could it be transplanted successfully to such different soil? 
For a long time the disinterested pursuit of knowledge and culture 
showed a painful lag. What reason was there for the expectation 
that it would ever really flourish in the surroundings of the New 
World? The outlook was not promising. In the words of De Toque- 
‘ville, written less than a century ago: “It must be confessed that 
among the civilized peoples of our age there are few in which the 
highest sciences have made so little progress as in the United States. 

The future will prove whether the passion for profound 
knowledge, so rare, and so fruitful, can be born and developed as 
readily in democratic societies as in aristocracies.” 

De Toqueville’s comment was pertinent and dispassionate and 
justified by the facts. With respect to higher education, facilities 
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for advanced study were almost completely lacking in this country. 
To cultivate “the passion for profound knowledge” students had to 
go abroad. Degrees from foreign universities were recognized as an 
almost indispensable certificate of scholarship. In all the “highest 
sciences” and arts we leaned heavily on Europe, thus giving color 
to the suspicion that a democracy was incapable of producing worthy 
fruits of its own. 

This view of the matter was readily accepted by other European 
writers and travelers, who were less sympathetic than De Toque- 
ville with the experiment in democracy on these shores. Posing as 
high priests of culture they took pains to remind us in detail of our 
deficiencies. This seemed to give them considerable satisfaction and 
presumably did us no harm. As far as higher learning is concerned, 
however, the opportunity for invidious comparisons is rapidly di- 
minishing. When the Johns Hopkins University led the way, in the 
seventies, in emphasizing graduate work, other institutions speedily 
followed, with the result that American universities are now com- 
peting with old-world institutions on their own terms. 

Perhaps the most striking development in this connection is that 
which took place in our state universities. In spite of their depend- 
ence on public opinion and public appropriations, the more important 
of these institutions found it possible to advance to a front rank in 
the cultivation of scholarship and cultural interests. We were pre- 
sented with the unprecedented spectacle of legislatures composed 
largely of farmers and small businessmen appropriating large sums 
for the promotion of scientific studies ranging all the way from the 
mores and speech habits of primitive peoples to the composition of 
heavenly bodies so remote as to be invisible to the naked eye. Let 
me remark in passing that while I have seen this happen over and 
over again, I still have moments when it seems quite incredible. 
There is perhaps no more convincing evidence to be had anywhere 
that our democracy, in spite of all its crudities, has at its core an 
idealism that is both magnificent and indestructible. As Lord Bryce 
once said: “There is nothing of which Americans boast less and 
of which they have more reason to be proud than their universities.” 

It appears, then, that the question whether “the passion for pro- 
found knowledge” can flourish as well in a democracy as in an aris- 
tocracy may be regarded as settled. To put it in its lowest terms, 
our institutions of higher learning have their full quota of men who 
regard their particular subject as the supreme achievement of civili- 
zation and whose highest expression of broad-mindedness consists in 
identifying the university with the universe. In the light of this 
development we are tempted to say that the capacity of the common 
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man to appreciate cultural values was seriously underrated, and to 
let it go at that. 

Unfortunately for our peace of mind this is not the whole story. 
There is reason to suspect that the appreciation of cultural values 
which we have transplanted with so much apparent success into our 
civilization is not quite the same thing with us as in the old world. 
In the language of evolution, the differences in environment seem 
to make for a variation from type. The difference is perhaps most 
easily indicated by the difference in popular attitude, here and abroad, 
towards the professor, who is presumably the embodiment or symbol 
of these cultural values. In the old world the professor is generally 
regarded with profound respect. Prewar Germany was once re- 
ferred to by Lord Palmerston as “the land of the damned professor.” 
Here we tend to distinguish sharply between faith in education and 
faith in professors. We have an abiding faith in education; and it 
may be added, in passing, that college presidents, as a class, enjoy 
a vast social prestige. This faith in education is not merely faith in 
its utilitarian value. As evidence we may point to the fact that the 
sporadic attempts to make secondary education consist, for most 
pupils, in vocational preparation have never made much headway. 
But the professor, who, after all, does the heavy work in education 
and who presumably should be regarded as an exemplification of what 
we mean by education, occupies an equivocal status. We distrust him. 
It was this distrust which the opponents of the New Deal sought 
to exploit by their constant harping on the “brain trust” and by their 
ingenious cartoons of unlovely pedagogs arrayed in cap and gown. 
The common man as a class is certainly not lacking in the apprecia- 
tion of cultural values, but at his profane touch these values seem 
to have been transmuted into something else. 

Somewhere along the line there is a parting of the ways; and to 
discover just where and how the ways diverge is of essential im- 
portance if we are to determine the function of higher education in 
a democracy. In approaching this problem we may recall De Toque- 
ville’s reminder that “the passion for profound knowledge” was born 
and developed in the aristocracies of the past, which means that it 
took on a distinctive quality. Historical aristocracy maintained a 
cleavage between the cultural and the vocational, between the intel- 
lectual and the practical, between the quest for truth and art for 
their own sake and the recognition of their social significance and 
responsibility. This cleavage was, of course, a reflection of social 
organization. Devotion to intellectual and esthetic values was a 
leisure-time affair, a badge of social distinction. Conversely, prac- 
tical affairs, and particularly manual labor, was the proper business 
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of slaves and peasants and commoners generally, who were either in- 
capable of, or not destined for, a higher life. 

This opposition between the life of leisure and the practical life 
carried with it momentous consequences, both for social matters and 
for education. These consequences are symbolized, after a fashion, 
by the notion that the three R’s are just “tool subjects.” Perhaps one 
might say that in the domain of the practical life, in so far as this 
could be held apart from the higher life of culture, all education was 
just a tool for getting things done. For a long period it was not 
considered necessary that the common man should have any formal 
education at all. Later on, as the social order became more complex, 
it was conceded that a knowledge of reading, writing, and arithmetic 
was a useful equipment. Beyond that all his knowledge, except what 
was handed to him on authority, was of a practical kind. He had a 
store of information about planting and reaping, about the treat- 
ment of colds, about how to get along with people, and the like. This 
kind of knowledge is sometimes called empirical and sometimes it is 
called pragmatic. It had a simple test. Knowledge is sound if things 
work out according to expectations. The common man, for example, 
could undertake to meet a person at sunrise, and he would consider 
his knowledge of sunrise valid or true if it served him in such ways. 
He would not be likely to consider this knowledge dependent on the 
question whether the sun “really” goes around the earth or vice versa. 

For the leisure class person the problem of knowledge and truth 
was less simple. To him the question of truth was not just incidental 
to the business of getting the world’s work done. Being separated 
from the world of practical affairs, he was compelled to contrive for 
his ideas some other meaning or function than usefulness in the con- 
trol of experience. Moreover, as long as we make truth dependent 
on experience, we never get at anything absolute and final. To illus- 
trate, the sun was first supposed to go around the earth; then, it was 
found that the earth goes around the sun; and no one can say how 
they will go after a group of relativists, like Einstein, have got in 
their work. Reliance on experience and practical requirements looked 
like a degradation of the sacred name of truth. It became necessary, 
therefore, to go in quest of “absolute” standards. 

How this was done is exemplified in simple yet grand fashion by 
Plato’s doctrine of ideas. According to Plato, the everyday world in 
which we live is not itself reality, but a fleeting and distorted image 
or reflection of reality. The real world is supersensuous; it is non- 
material and unchangeable; it is made up of certain eternal and 
immutable essences, such as truth, goodness, and beauty. These real- 

ities are called ideas, for want of a better name. The name is per- 
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haps intended to indicate their supersensuous and nonmaterial char- 
acter. These ideas furnish us with standards. Our ideas of truth, 
goodness, and beauty are valid ideas, not by the test of experience, 
but by the test of correspondence or conformity to these supreme 
essences which go by the same names. 

This doctrine of ideas is of interest to us in the present connec- 
tion, not because it gives us a better understanding of the world in 
which we live, but because it shows what happens when men turn 
their backs on everyday reality and try to lift themselves by their 
own bootstraps. The creation of this transcendental world was at 
the same time one of the most brilliant achievements and one of the 
major tragedies of human civilization. To what extent the intel- 
lectual capacity of the race was condemned to monastic sterility by 
the influence of this doctrine, no one can say. Since the aristocratic 
form of social organization prevailed practically everywhere during 
most of the past, some such course of development was perhaps in- 
evitable. The particular form of Plato’s doctrine has long been a 
matter of merely historical interest, but its progeny is legion and is 
to be found everywhere. The whole tribe of “absolutes” in our 
Western world can probably claim kinship with these Platonic real- 
ities, from notions of absolute property rights, to the absolutes of 
nationalistic or racial dictatorships and to the theological dictum 
that this vale of wrath and tears is a hopeless mess and heaven alone 
is our abiding city. Whatever the form, the common man is always 
told that his little affairs do not count in comparison with these au- 
gust absolutes. 

For a long time these absolutes had things pretty much their own 
way in the academic world. They had, indeed, frequent squabbles 
among themselves, but there was little disposition to challenge the 
principle of absolutism, in spite of the fact that no one has as yet 
succeeded in giving a convincing account of what an absolute is really 
like as a “real” thing. Plato was a poet in temperament as well as 
a philosopher and his access to the world of ideas seems to have been 
through a kind of semi-mystical adoration. His successors were 
often more hardheaded, but they were not any more successful in 
making these absolutes meaningful; which is perhaps not surprising, 
since the attempt to get beyond experience seems bound to take us— 
in Hegelian phrase—into a night where all cows are black. 

The common man was, of course, too inarticulate, and at the same 
time too much in awe of his betters, to challenge the conclusions of 
the wise men. Since he has been coming into his own, however, he 
has become more sensitive to the conflict between the aristocratic 
way of life and the way of life where, as a practical man, he lives 
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and moves and has his being. This sensitiveness makes him more 
skeptical, even if he cannot match theory with theory; and he has 
lost his awe sufficiently to engage, on occasion, in ridicule. This 
perhaps explains the paradoxical attitude which was mentioned pre- 
viously. Scholarship and culture are prized by him, yet its products 
are stigmatized with such epithets as “high-brow” and “ivory tower.” 
A high-brow, so we have been told, is a person who has been educated 
beyond the limits of his intelligence. This is an irreverent way of 
saying that scholarship and culture tend to become entangled with 
a mythological realm of transexperiential reality, which is too remote 
and too sublime to be checked and tested by ordinary experience. 
When or in so far as this happens higher education becomes a kind 
of cult in which human values evaporate into a set of abstractions. 
Emphasis on scholarship or theory does not in itself make a person 
inept, because sound theory always keeps in touch with the relevant 
facts. But theory which loses this contact by going off in a different 
direction is deserving of distrust. 

The present-day reaction of the common man may perhaps be 
construed as a hopeful sign that man will presently engage in a 
direct struggle with himself to keep from being subjugated and ex- 
ploited by the figments of his own imagination. Nature has proved 
to be a less formidable enemy than the absolutes which have kept 
him in bondage from the time of Plato down to our present dictator- 
ships. To use the vernacular, he has never dared to call his soul 
his own. At the behest of authority he has on occasion repudiated 
the evidence of science and experience, like the much-quoted country- 
man seeing the giraffe and saying: “There ain’t no such animal.” 
The same blind obedience has caused him to believe that fire and 
slaughter and the degradation of human beings were in accordance 
with the will of an infinitely tender Providence. In matters of art 
he—or more frequently she—still struggles pathetically to like the 
things that have the right labels, even at the cost of those healthy re- 
actions which once prompted Justice O. W. Holmes to say, after he 
had seen a vaudeville show: “Thank God, I am a man of low tastes.” 

The educational effect of the disturbance caused by the rise of 
the common man is, in some respects most evident on the level of 
higher education. The college of today is a very different institution 
from what it was in the past. The curriculum has not merely been 
enriched; it has been transformed in the direction of giving amazing 
recognition to utilitarian subjects. Courses ranging all the way from 
the virtues of stable manure to the mathematics of multidimensional 
space may now be counted towards an A.B. degree. But in this array 
of offerings it is difficult to discern a controlling ideal. Practical 
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and technical courses stand side by side with the older “humanities.” 
The advantages of education have been demonstrated too often to 
admit of serious doubt; but the layout of courses suggests that our 
colleges are trying to serve both the ideals of the past and the con- 
flicting ideals of the present. 

This suspicion is justified. Our colleges are creatures of divident 
loyalties, with no clear realization that they are engaged in support- 
ing two conflicting and irreconcilable ways of life. On the one hand 
are the demands of our traditional loyalty to the eternal verities. 
But on the other hand are the demands made by this world of flux 
in which we actually live and which has so often been placed in con- 
temptuous contrast with the architectonic immobility and complete- 
ness of the beautiful isle of somewhere. The situation is confusing 
because the basic issue is not brought out into the open. The result 
is that the colleges no longer know what they are for. They cling 
to the old and at the same time cultivate an evangelistic or rotarian 
spirit of “service.” The danger is, of course, that of falling between 
two stools. The college has neither the effectiveness of a technical 
school nor does it succeed any too well in creating the intellectual 
atmosphere which is supposed to differentiate the college from an 
athletic union or a country club. 

This situation has called forth a proposal for remedy' which has 
attracted considerable attention. According to Dr. Hutchins, the 
chief trouble with higher education in this country is precisely that 
it has carried the spirit of accommodation too far. In trying to serve 
passing demands and imaginary needs it has lost sight of its true 
function. The college tries to be all things to all men because it 
has ceased to be anything in itself. It is in process of forgetting its 
real mission, which is the pursuit of truth. Translated into terms 
_of our previous discussion, Dr. Hutchins’ plea is for a return to 
the Platonic fourth dimensional realities. Education must stop chas- 
ing rabbits and cultivate devotion to eternal and immutable truth. 
The appropriate concern of education is not with utilities or needs, 
but with the unchanging principles underlying the domains of nature, 
social relations, and the fine arts. This supersensuous world is held 
to be accessible through intellectual effort. By applying himself 
the student can come face to face with the true and the good and the 
beautiful as eternal and unchanging essences and thus become eman- 
cipated from the obsessions and distortions of time and circumstance. 
The central task of education, therefore, so Dr. Hutchins concludes, 
is with basic principles, which are valid at all times and in all places 
and for every manner and condition of men. 


*R. M. Hutchins. Higher Learning in America. 
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That this point of view is likely to have a certain appeal it would 
be useless to deny. Many educators have doubtless grown weary of 
the confusion which pervades present-day education. To those who 
demand certainty it offers the prospect of leaning on the everlasting 
arms. Perhaps all of us feel the pull of the intellectual habits and 
attitudes which link us with this age-old tradition. But there is 
also what has been called the moral obligation to be intelligent. 
What, as a matter of hard, sober sense, is meant by the claim that 
truth, goodness, and beauty are objective and eternal facts? What 
are these fundamental principles which are so often mentioned and 
never explained or illustrated? What assurance have we that this 
invitation to return to a mystic absorption in eternal verities is not 
a betrayal of democracy, by deflecting attention from the issues and 
the obstacles involved in the struggle for the more abundant life? 

We may concede that Dr. Hutchins has rendered a service to 
higher education in challenging it to state its program. At present, 
as he contends, it is oscillating between the pursuit of truth and 
practicality. This dualism of ends, it may be observed, corresponds 
closely to the contrast between leisure occupations and the practical 
life which was maintained by the Greeks. The remedy, however, is 
not to eliminate practicality and thus to return to the intellectual 
ideals of Plato and Aristotle and St. Thomas Aquinas. An alterna- 
tive is offered, if we will take the trouble to consider the implications 
of modern science, which has not only contributed enormously to the 
enrichment of the practical life, but has opened the way to the or- 
ganization of the whole of life on a different basis from that of 
the past. 

One of the striking tendencies in the development of modern 
science is the tendency to shy away from the notion of absolute truth 
and to treat hypotheses or theories as merely “operational” concepts. 
When we say, for example, that the earth is round, this statement 
is not intended as a reference to a Platonic realm of unchanging 
essences, but simply as an assertion that the concept of roundness is 
a dependable guide for projected operations. On the basis of this 
concept we can circumnavigate the globe, we can calculate the length 
of day and night for any given point at any given time, and do 
various other things of an “operational” kind. Science, therefore, 
is, first of all, a refinement of the procedures of the practical man. 
But in its bearings or implications it is vastly more than that. Since 
it shuts the door on absolutes, it makes all truth subject to the same 
test. It brings truth, goodness, and beauty down from the clouds 
and sets the stage for a reinterpretation of them in terms of a better 
associated or democratic living. 
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From this point of view, the vice of “practicality” is not that it 
has to do with practical things, but that it conceives its ends too 
narrowly. Thus the farmer who is interested only in making money 
is “practical” in an invidious sense. There is no reason, however, 
why he should not concern himself with farming as a whole way of 
life. In his study of the sciences that are basic to farming he may 
have his attention directed to the “operational” character of scientific 
concepts; in the study of cooperative marketing, crop control, and 
what not, he may be made acquainted with the view that the test of 
moral goodness is related to the extension of voluntary cooperation 
and common interests among men; in connection with the esthetic 
side of farm life he may be asked to consider whether art is anything 
more than certain devices for the enhancement of appreciations. 
The difference between a liberal and a technical education is not that 
the former devotes itself to the pursuit of truth, while the latter 
seeks practical results. Technical education becomes liberal to the 
degree that leads the student to the realization that it involves a 
whole way of life. 

The astonishing thing about Dr. Hutchins’ proposal is that it 
ignores so completely the possibility of any alternative to his con- 
ception of truth. It is assumed that the rejection of this conception 
commits us to chaos and anti-intellectualism. There is scarcely a 
hint that the sciences are pointing to a theory of truth which is 
divorced from these ghostly absolutes of the past. It is understand- 
able that a theory such as Plato’s doctrine of ideas should be evolved 
when the world was still young. It is less understandable that a 
modern man should pass by all that science and racial experience 
may have to say on the subject and lightheartedly assume that this 
ancient theory makes sense or that these absolutes are anything but 
human prejudices invested with a halo and put on ice. The whole 
drift of modern science is towards the conclusion that the point of 
reference in every investigation falls within our three-dimensional 
world; and that our tests and standards are not derived from else- 
where, but are constructed as we go along. 

At all events, this general tendency is in the field and is running 
strong, even though it is still largely inarticulate and unformulated. 
It maintains that man’s future is in his own hands; that social and 
ethical and esthetic principles are neither handed to him ready- 
made nor so embedded in the structure of things that he need but 
look in order to discover them. He must create them for himself 
out of the raw material of experience, just as he has created an in- 
dustrial order and systems of money and credit. It is fair to assume 
that much of the indifference of college students to intellectual in- 
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terests is due to the high-brow quality which these interests carry 
over from the past. They have a musty smell which is vaguely rem- 
iniscent of morgues and museums. 

While the discussion, up to this point, has been conducted chiefly 
on the level of higher education, it is important to note that the issue 
involved is by no means confined to higher education, but extends all 
the way down the educational ladder. The reason is simple. Life, 
after all, does not lend itself freely to such oppositions as that be- 
tween the higher and the lower life. The practical man of former 
times was not shut in entirely to his practicality. Besides being a 
worker, he bore certain relationships to state and church. He was 
taught to respect property, to obey his feudal lord, to accept the 
deliverances of the church. The principles which he was expected 
to follow in these matters were not derived from his “practical” life, 
but were handed down to him by some authority. While these prin- 
ciples have changed in the course of the years, there is still a chasm 
between them and the democratic point of view discussed previously. 
Since education is supposed to prepare for membership in the social 
order, the issue raised by democracy is relevant all along the line. 
It is only too obvious that the reorganization called for by the prin- 
ciple of democracy has not yet been completed. 


It goes without saying that the common man was not always 
disposed to accept the status which, as was sometimes alleged, the 
Lord had assigned to him. But since he was not a philosopher, and 
since modern science had not yet arrived to furnish him with helpful 
hints, the common man was in no position to challenge the doctrine 
of absolutes by which he was being victimized. He took refuge, 
therefore, in contriving a few absolutes of his own. As against the 
doctrine of the divine right of kings, he announced the doctrine of 
“consent by the governed” and the inalienable right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. From the laws of society he made 
appeal to the “law of nature.” When suffering from religious op- 
pression, he took his stand on “freedom of conscience.” In other 
words, he found that two could play at this game. As slogans or 
war cries his absolutes often were tremendously useful. The prac- 
tical difficulty about these new absolutes was that, if they succeeded 
in making themselves prevail, they became a source of new tyrannies 
and new obstacles, as is the way with all absolutes. In this country, 
for example, the right of contract, which is presumably an inalien- 
able right and a precious possession of the common man, has fre- 
quently been interpreted so as to legalize injustices against him.’ 





*Dewey and Tufts. 





Ethics, pp. 503-507. 
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The most outstanding service that the college of this country can 
render is undoubtedly to make clear the length and breadth and depth 
of the issue which is involved in the struggle between democracy and 
authoritarianism or absolutism. One reason for the prominence 
and importance enjoyed by our teachers colleges is that our colleges 
of liberal arts do not render the service which might be expected 
from institutions of higher learning in a democracy. These latter 
are still, in large part, dominated by a tradition that is alien to the 
spirit of democracy. They are too much out of touch with the rest 
of education, and the discrepancy becomes more and more marked 
as we go down the scale. It is no accident that movements for edu- 
cational reform show greatest strength on the elementary level. 
The pressure thus generated is reflected in the demand for a type of 
teacher which the traditional college of liberal arts is hardly pre- 
pared to furnish. Our teachers colleges, accordingly, must provide 
both special preparation and an educational philosophy as a basis 
for this preparation. If a democratic philosophical outlook were 
made an integral part of a liberal education, the task of teacher prep- 
aration would be greatly simplified. 

It is true, unfortunately, that our teachers colleges have not de- 
veloped this democratic outlook any more successfully than have our 
colleges of liberal arts. In the main they have devoted their energies 
either to ways and means of doing more effectively what we have 
always done, or else they have approached the problem of education 
in an individualistic spirit of ‘“child-cénteredness” which is mistaken 
for democracy. In neither case has there been clear discernment 
that our modern civilization carries within itself two divergent and 
irreconcilable attitudes or tendencies which are generating increas- 
ing stress and strain and thus threaten democracy with destruction. 
On the issue that is involved there can be no neutrals. The type of 
teacher training which is content to interpret education as the task 
of preparing young people for membership in the existing social 
order is unwittingly giving aid and comfort to the forces that are 
hostile to democracy. Education appears in very different perspec- 
tive when we view the present social order as the embodiment of 
conflicting ways of life. When so viewed it at once appears that 
the schools of democracy have a peculiar and distinctive function. 

The school is the institution upon which society must chiefly rely 
for the unraveling of the tangled skein of modern life. Our teacher- 
training institutions have the task of providing this insight and of 
showing in detail how this insight bears on school organization, on 
the selection of subject matter, and on classroom procedures. 
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There are unmistakable signs of an awakening both in our teach- 
ers colleges and in our colleges of liberal arts. Let us hope that 
it is not too optimistic to regard these signs as evidence that de- 
mocracy is on the way towards a new and better consciousness of 
its own character and mission. Whether this promise will come to 
fruition will depend in large part on the leadership that is available. 
The task confronting the college president of today calls for talents 
of a high order. Besides serving as administrator and leader, he 
must have the mind of a statesman in interpreting the deeper mean- 
ings of events and the devotion of a missionary to his gospel for the 
salvation of the world. Higher education in a democracy has the 
obligation both of conserving the values of the past and of reinter- 
preting them so as to point the way towards a better world that 
is to be. 
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*****HORN, ERNEST. Methods of instruction in 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1937. 542p. $2.50. 


Part 15 of the Report of the Commission on the Social Studies of the American Historical 


the social sciences. 


Association. 
is the best statement available. 
“The Use of Imaginative Literature.’ 

*****WERFEL, FRANZ. 
The Viking Press, 1938. 


which Jeremiah wrestled 2,500 years ago. 
‘ 





Its significance not only to the social science teacher, but to the profession at 
large can hardly be overestimated. The chapter on “The Textbook and Collateral Reading” 
Other arousing chapters are those on “Visual Aids’ and 


Hearken unto the voice. 
780p. $3.00. 

Magnificent re-creation of the life and times of the prophet Jeremiah. 
work since the Forty days of Musa Dagh. There is a peculiar pathos in the reflection that 
the author (an Austrian Jew) faces today a racial catastrophe as absolute as that with 


Tr. by Moray Firth. 
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FITZGERALD, W. A. Basic operations 
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Peabody Press, c1937. 133p. Price not 
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For the librarian, editor, teacher, as well as 
for the printer. A useful guide to type, paper, 
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MCGLAUFLIN, ALICE C., ed. Who’s 
who in American art; a biographical 
directory of selected contemporary 
American artists working in the media 
of painting, sculpture, graphic arts, il- 
lustration, design, and the handicrafts. 
Vol. II, 1938-1939. Washington, D. C., 
The American Federation of Arts, 
c1937. 715p. $8.00. 

Second biennial issue of a basic art reference 


tool. Should prove useful in public and college 
libraries as well as in museums and studios. 





NAGLER, FRANK. 
The Ronald Press 
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An inspiring introduction to a field that &ap- 
parently abounds in opportunities. 


Writing for radio, 
Company, c1938. 


PaRSON, T. E. Popular ballroom 
dances. Barnes & Noble, Inc., ¢1937. 
90p. $1.00. 


A guide to the modern dances from the con- 
servative fox trot to the big apple. 

Sixteenth annual of advertising art. 
Book Service Co., 1937. Pages unnum- 
bered. $6.00. 

Includes the “outstanding examples of paint- 
ings, drawings, and photographs” used in ad- 
vertising. Remarkable is this testimonial to 
art, not for art’s sake, but primarily to sell 
goods or an idea. 


WEBBER, W. L. Books about books; 


a bio-bibliography for collectors. Bos- 
ton, Hale, Cushman & Flint, 1937. 
168p. $2.50. 


A guide that should prove indispensable to 
librarian, bookseller, and book buyer. 
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Professional Literature 

*ALLEN, A. B. The teaching of art 
to infants and junior children. Fred- 
erick Warne & Co., c1937. 125p. $1.75. 

BENNETT, L. J. Secretarial assist- 
ance in teachers colleges and normal 
schools. Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1937. 
86p. (Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity contributions to education, No. 
724.) $1.60. 

Brown, H. C. A mind mislaid. E. 
P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1937. 219p. 
$2.50. 

*CHAFFEE, ALLEN. How to file busi- 
ness papers and records. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., ¢1938. 198p. 
$2.00. 

*Cook, L. A. Community back- 
grounds of education; a textbook in edu- 
cational sociology. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1938. 397p. $3.00. 

**CRAWFORD, C. C. How to teach; a 
text for upper grade and secondary 
teachers. Los Angeles, So. California 
Book Depository, 1938. 51lp. $2.50. 

CRAWFORD, C. C., THORPE, L. P., and 
ApAMS, Fay. The problems of educa- 
tion; a first course for the orientation 
of prospective teachers. Los Angeles, 
So. California School Book Depository, 
c1938. 239p. $2.50. 

***Cyr, F. W., BURKE, A. J., and 
Mort, P. R. Paying for our public 
schools. Scranton, Pa., International 
Textbook Company, 1938. 197p. ~ 
A graphic summary of American educational 
costs prepared especially for the layman. An 


effective and readable presentation of school 
finance and the implications of equalization. 


Dimock, HEDLEY S., HARTSHORNE, H. 
S. and Haypon, H. E. Rediscovering 
the adolescent; a study of personality 
development in adolescent boys. Asso- 
ciation Press, 1937. 307p. $2.75. 

EFRON, ALEXANDER. Teaching of 
physical sciences in secondary schools. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
et Columbia University, 1937. 296p. 

oo. 

EISNER, Harry. The classroom teach- 
er’s estimation of intelligence and in- 
dustry of high-school students. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1937. 108p. $1.60. 

FILIPPIS, MICHELE DE. G. B. Manso’s 
“enciclopedia.” Berkeley, University of 
California Press, 1937. 50p. $0.50. 

FITZGERALD, WM. Basic operations 
in printing. Peabody Press, 1937. 133p. 
Price not indicated. 

**HAWKINS, GAYNELL. Educational 
experiments in social settlements. 
American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, 1937. 145p. $1.00. 


HENDERSON, HELEN R. A curriculum 
study in a mountain district. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1937. 189p. (Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University con- 
tributions to education, No. 732.) $1.85. 

HoLiey, C. E. High school teachers’ 
methods. Champaign, IIl., The Garrard 
Press, 1937. 514p. 

Horace Mann after 50 years. Horace 
Mann School for Boys, 1937. 74p. | 

*****HORN, ERNEST. Methods of in- 
struction in the social studies. Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, c1937. 542p. $2.50. 

Part 15 of the Report of the Commission on 
the Social Studies of the American Historical 
Association. Its significance not only to the 
social science teacher, but to the profession at 
large can hardly be overestimated. The chap- 
ter on “The Textbook and Collateral Reading” 
is the best statement available. Other arousing 
chapters are those on “Visual Aids’? and ‘The 
Use of Imaginative Literature.” 


Howarp, G. W. A measurement of 
the achievement in motor skills of col- 
lege men in the game situation of bas- 
ketball. Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1937. 
109p. (Teachers College, Columbia 
University contributions to education, 
No. 733.) $1.60. 

*KELLEY, GRACE O. The classification 
of books; an inquiry into its usefulness 
for the reader. The H. Wilson 
Company, 1937. 200p. $1.75. 

*LARGE, G. M. The teaching of col- 
our and design to young children. 
Frederick Warne & Co., c1937. 63p. 
$1.75. 

Lyon, M. C. The selection of books 
for adult study groups. Teachers Col- 
ys Columbia University, 1937. 228p. 

2.35. 

McCruM, BLANCHE P. An estimate 
of standards for a college library. Lex- 
ington, Va., Journalism Laboratory 
Press, Washington and Lee University, 
1937. 182p. $1.50. 

MILLIGAN, NANCY G. Relationship of 
the professed philosophy to the sug- 
gested educational experiences; a study 
in current elementary school curriculum 
making. Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1937. 
198p. $2.10. 

***MOEHLMAN, A. B. Social inter- 
pretation; principles and practices of 
community and public-school interpre- 
tation. D. Appleton-Century Co., c1938. 
485p. $3.00. 

The relations of the school and the community 
and the agents and agencies that foster these 
relations. Included is an examination of the 
role of teacher, administrator, child, parent, 
the radio, the newspaper. An important chap- 
ter on propaganda and the school is particularly 
notable, 
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**MorRRISON, H. C. School and com- 
monwealth. University of Chicago 
Press, c1937. 247p. $2.00. 

Miscellaneous collected addresses and essays. 

*ORLEANS, J. S. Measurement in ed- 
ucation. Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
1937. 477p. $2.75. 

PARKER, L. W. School broadcasting 
in Great Britain. University of Chi- 
cago Press, c1937. 169p. $1.00. 

RIppLeE, J. I. The six-year rural high 
school; a comparative study of small 
and large units in Alabama. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1937. 101p. (Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University con- 
tributions to education, No. 737.) 
$1.60. 

ROBINSON, E. E. Independent study 
in the lower division at Stanford Uni- 
versity, 1931-1937. Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, c1937. 99p. $1.50. 

ROWDEN, DorotHy. Enlightened self- 
interest; a study of educational pro- 
grams of trade associations. American 
Association for Adult Education, 1937. 
85p. $0.75. 

RUSSELL, D. H. Characteristics of 
good and poor spellers; a diagnostic 
study. Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1937. 
107p. (Teachers College, Columbia 
University contributions to education, 
No. 727.) $1.60. 

*RUSSELL, J. E. Founding Teachers 
College; reminiscences of the dean 
emeritus. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1937. 106p. (The Grace H. Dodge 
lectures.) $1.40. 

***SCHUTTE, T. H. Teaching the so- 
cial studies on the secondary school 
level. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1938. 583p. 
$3.25. 

A comprehensive discussion of nature and 
content, philosophical basis, curriculum relations, 
techniques, tests, and the teacher. 

**SCHWARZ, JOHN. Social study in 
the elementary school. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1938. 215p. $2.25. 

SHIPTON, C. K. Biographical sketches 
of those who attended Harvard College 
in the classes of 1690-1700, with bibli- 
ographical and other notes. Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 1933. 
5738p. (Sibley’s Harvard graduates, 
Vol. IV, 1690-1700.) 

SHIPTON, C. K. Biographical sketches 
of those who attended Harvard college 
in the classes 1701-1712, with bibli- 
ographical and other notes. Boston, 
Massachusetts Historical Society, 1937. 
709p. (Sibley’s Harvard graduates, 
Vol. V, 1701-1712.) $5.00. 
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*SIMLEY, I. T., MELBy, E. C., and 
HAND, H. C. High school and you! 
Santa Rosa, Cal., Stewart Publishing 
Company, 1937. 350p. $1.40. 

**SmITH, D. V. Social learning for 
youth in the secondary school. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1937. 302p. $1.60. 

SMITH, C. W. The University of Vir- 


ginia; thirty-two woodcuts. Johnson 
Publishing Company, ¢1937. 32p. 
$3.00. 


STAFF OF THE INSTITUTE OF JUVENILE 
RESEARCH. Child guidance procedures; 
methods and techniques employed at the 
Institute for Juvenile Research. D. 
Appleton-Century Company, 1937. 362p. 
(The Century psychology series.) $2.50. 

STEINER, J. F. Research memorandum 
on recreation in the depression. Social 
Science Research Council. 124p. (Bul- 
letin 32, 1937.) $1.00. 

Student’s handbook to the universities 
and colleges of Cambridge; thirty-sixth 
edition revised to June 30, 1937. 696p. 
$2.50. 

VAN DEN BerG, L. H. Problems in 
teacher-training; proceedings of the 
1937 spring conference of the Eastern- 
States association of professional 
schools for teachers. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1937.  360p. (Volume XII.) 
$1.50. 

VANCE, CATHERINE S. The girl re- 
serve movement of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association; an analysis of 
the educational principles and proce- 
dures used throughout its history. Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1937. 184p. 
(Teachers College, Columbia University 
contributions to education, No. 730.) 
$1.85. 

VOGEL, C. F. A practical guide in 
teaching the tool subjects of the ele- 
mentary grades. Columbus, Ohio, R. G. 
Adams & Company, 1937. 418p. $2.50. 

WALKE, N. S. Traits characteristic 
of men majoring in physical education. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1937. 62p. 
$1.60. 

WALLENSTEIN, NEHEMIAH. Character 
and personality of children from broken 
homes. Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1937. 
86p. (Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity contributions to education, No. 
721.) $1.60. 

*WAPLES, DOUGLAS Research memo- 
randum on social aspects of reading in 
the depression. Social Science Research 
Council. 244p. (Bulletin 37, 1937.) 
$1.00. 
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*WEBER, S. E. Cooperative adminis- 
tration and supervision of the teaching 
personnel. Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
1937. 383p. $3.00. 

WEsT, J. Y. A technique for apprais- 
ing certain observable behavior of chil- 
dren in science in elementary schools. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1937. 118p. (Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University contributions to edu- 
cation, No. 728.) $1.60. 

*WILSON, Louls, ed. The role of the 
library in adult education; papers pre- 
sented before the library institute at 
the University of Chicago, August 2-13, 
1937. The University of Chicago Press, 
c1937. 332p. $2.00. 

***Woop, T. D., Lerrico, M. O., and 
Rice, T. B. Sex education; a guide for 
teachers and parents. Thomas Nelson 
and Sons, 1937. 41p. $0.25. 

A useful pamphlet with a well-selected bibli- 
ography. j 

WYLAND, R. O. Scouting in the 
schools; a study of the relationships be- 
tween the schools and the Boy Scouts 
of America. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1934. 200p. (Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University contributions to edu- 
cation, No. 631.) $2.00. 

ZEIGLER, E. F. The way of adult edu- 
cation. Philadelphia, The Westminster 
Press, c1938. 320p. $1.25. 


General Literature 
Biography 

**BerKOoV, R. H. Strong man of 
China; the story of Chiang Kai-Shek. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1938. 288p. $3.00. 

**BLAUVELT, MARY T. Oliver Crom- 
well; a dictator’s tragedy. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, c1937. 317p. $3.50. 

EASTMAN, FRED. Men of power. 
Nashville, Tenn., Cokesbury Press, 
c1938. 1186p. $1.50. 

****HEWLETT, DOROTHY. 
John Keats. Illustrated. 
The Bobbs-Merrill 
415p. $3.50. 

Not just another, but a truer life of Keats. 
So filled with excerpts from his letters and 
poems that it is as much autobiography as bi- 
ography. Well-documented, splendidly: indexed, 


and splendidly readable in its firsthand evoca- 
tion of Keats and his little world, and especially 


of his last tragic year. 

KAYE, JOSEPH. Victor Herbert; the 
biography of America’s greatest ro- 
mantic composer. Crown Publishers, 
c1931. 271p. $1.00. 

*MARLOWE, DAVE. Coming, sir! The 
autobiography of a waiter. Philadel- 
phia, J. B. Lippincott Company, ¢1938. 
313p. $2.50. 


A life of 
Indianapolis, 
Company, c1938. 
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*MITCHELL, J. E. My ears are bent. 
Sheridan House, c1938. 284p. $2.50. 

Rus, Jacos. The making of an Amer- 
ican. The Macmillan Company, 1937. 
295p. $1.00. 

A classic autobiography reprinted. 

*STORRS, SIR RONALD. The memoirs 
of Sir Ronald Storrs. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1937. 563p. $5.00. 

“WILLIAMS, MARY W. Don Pedro 
the magnanimous second emperor of 
Brazil. Chapel Hill, N. C., University 
of N. C. Press, 1937. 414p. $3.50. 

WILLIAMS, S. T., ed. Journal of 
Washington Irving 1828 and miscella- 
neous notes on Moorish legend and his- 
tory. American Book Company, ¢1937. 
80p. $2.00. 

Drama 


The complete plays of Gilbert and 
Sullivan; il. by W. S. Gilbert. Garden 
— Company, c1938. 711p. 

1.89. 

****CROTHERS, RACHEL. Susan and 
God. Random House, c1938. 165p. 
$2.00. 


Story of a woman who proselyted herself 
and grew in her ludicrous way from inanity to 
sanity. Rachel Crothers dramatizes religion, 
the soul, and love transcending passion. What 
a divine mixture of laughter and tears, shadow 


and substance! 

**** DOHERTY, BRIAN. Father Ma- 
lachy’s miracle; a play in three acts, 
adapted from the novel of the same 
name by Bruce Marshall. Random 
House, ¢1938. 201p. $2.00. 

How the delightfully human Father Malachy 
came to perform a miracle on a wager, and 
then a second miracle to undo the first. Suffused 
with kindly humor and enlivened by constant 
flashes of wit, this Scotch-Irish comedy has a 
universal appeal which explains its current New 


York success. 

GILDER, ROSAMOND. John Gielgud’s 
Hamlet. Oxford University Press, 1937. 
234p. $3.00. 

KIESLING, B. C. Talking pictures; 
how they are made; how to appreciate 
them. Richmond, Va., Johnson Pub- 
lishing Company, c1937. 343p. $1.40. 

RAND, HELEN, and LEWIS, RICHARD. 
Film and school; a handbook in moving- 
picture evaluation. D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company, c1937. 182p. $1.12. 

*WHITMAN, WILLSON. Bread and 
circuses; a study of federal theatre. 


Oxford University Press, 1937. 191p. 
$1.75. 
Fiction 
BEEDING, FRANCIS, pseud. Hell let 


loose. Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 
1937. 302p. $2.00. 

*BISNO, BEATRICE. Tomorrow’s bread. 
Liveright Publishing Corporation, 1938. 
328p. $2.50. 
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BRIER, Royce. Boy in blue; a novel 
Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Company, 1937. 323p. $2.50. 

DUNGAN, ALICE B. This is Petra. 
Philadelphia, J. B. Lippinott Company, 
c1937. 2238p. $2.00. 

DUNLAP, KATHERINE. Lady be good. 
William Morrow and Company, 1938. 
269p. $2.00. 

EDMONDS, WALTER D. Rome haul; 
with an introduction by the author. 
The Modern Library, c1938. 347p. 
$0.95. 

Reprint of novel dramatized as The farmer 
takes a wife. 


*FOLDES, JOLAN. I’m getting mar- 
ried. Translated from the Hungarian 
by George Halasz. Farrar & Rinehart, 
c1937. 265p. $2.00. 

Foster, ETHEL F. A lamp in the 
window. Los Angeles, Cal., DeVorss 
& Co., c1937. 342p. $2.50. 

**FRISCHAUER, PAUL. A great lord. 
Translated from the German by Phyllis 
and Trevor Blewitt. Random House, 
c1937. 3771p. $2.50. 

***GORDON, CAROLINE. The garden of 
Adonis. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1937. 
299p. $2.75. 

Social problems appealingly presented by a 
Southern novelist. Dealing with the eternal 
poverty of the tenant family and smal! farmer, 
this novel presents a series of vivid and amaz- 
ingly real characterizations. A gripping story 
with fine dramatic appeal and a startling climax. 

**HALPER, ALBERT. The chute. The 
Viking Press, 1937. 563p. $2.50. 

HOFFMAN, NATHAN. Undaunted; a 


novel. The author, Santa Monica, Cal., 
¢1937. 319p. $3.00. 

LARRIMORE, LIDA, pseud. Tuesday 
never comes. Philadelphia, Macrae- 


Smith, 1937. 341p. $2.00. 

**MASEFIELD, JOHN. The square peg; 
or, The gun fella. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1937. 302p. $2.50. 

***MEERSCH, MAXENCE VAN DER. 
Hath not the potter; tr. by Gerard Hop- 
kins. The Viking Press, 1937. 2738p. 
$2.50. 

Novel for which Meersch received the Prix 
Goncourt, since for patriotic reasons this distinc- 
tion could not be conferred upon his Invasion. 


OVERLAND, Doris. Young man of 
Greenwich village. Boston, L. C. Page 
& Company, c1937. 342p. $2.00. 


*ROLLAND, ROMAIN. Jean-Christophe; 
translated from the French by Gilbert 
Cannan. The Modern Library, c1938. 
600, 473, 504p. $1.25. 

“Noblest work of fiction of the twentieth 
century” as a Modern Library Giant. 


ROSMER, JEAN. In secret service; a 
mystery story of Napoleon’s court. 


Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Company, 
¢1937. 


226p. $1.75. 
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“Tracy, DON. 


M. S. Mill Co., 
2 


How sleeps the beast. 
Inc., ¢1938.  256p. 


.00. 
***** WERFEL, FRANZ. Hearken unto 
the voice. Translated by Moray Firth. 
The Viking Press, 1938. 780p. $3.00. 
Magnificent re-creation of the life and times 
of the prophet Jeremiah. Werfel’s best work 
since the Forty days of Musa Dagh. There is 9 
peculiar pathos in the reflection that the author 
(an Austrian Jew) faces today a racial catas- 
trophe as absolute as that with which Jeremiah 
wrestled 2,500 years ago. 


Literary Criticism 

***BAKELESS, JOHN. Christopher 
Marlowe; the man in his time. Wil- 
liam Morrow and Company, 1937. 412p. 
$3.75. 

Before writing this significant appraisal of 
the life and works of Shakespeare’s ablest con- 
temporary, the author personally examined every 
known original document bearing on Marlowe. 
including certain new manuscript sources. The 
resulting biography is skilfully written, authori- 
tative, and interesting. 

*CHEW, S. C. The crescent and the 
rose; Islam and England during the 
Renaissance. Oxford University Press, 


1937. 601p. $5.00. 
**CORDELL, R. A. W. Somerset 
Maugham. Thomas Nelson and Sons, 


1937. 308p. $2.50. 

*DELAFIELD, E. M., pseud. Ladies 
and gentlemen in Victorian fiction. 
Harper & Brothers, Publishers, ¢1937. 
294p. $2.50. 

**DICKINSON, A. D. The best books 
of the decade, 1926-1935; a later clue to 
the literary labyrinth. The H. W. Wil- 
son Company, 1937. 208p. $2.00. 

ELLSWoRTH, H. L. Washington Ir- 
ving on the prairie; or a narrative of a 
tour of the Southwest in the year 1882. 
— Book Company, 1937. 152p. 
3.50. 

ENGELS and others. Ibsen. 
Group, 1937. 95p. $0.35. 

HART, HENRY, ed. The writer in a 
changing world. Equinox Cooperative 
Press, c1937. 256p. $2.00. 

JACKSON, J. F. Louise Colet et ses 
amis litteraires. New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1937. 388p. $3.00. 

*MATTINGLY, GARRETT. Bernard De- 
Voto; a preliminary appraisal. Boston, 
a Brown and Company, 1938. 60p. 


Critics 


Muir, EDWIN. Scott and Scotland; 
the predicament of the Scottish writer. 
Robert Speller, c1938. 182p. $2.00. 

*SHAFER, ROBERT. Seventeenth cen- 
tury studies; second series. Princeton 
University Press, 1937. 285p. $3.50. 

SCHWARTZ, ESTHER L. How to write 
confessional stories. The author, 1937. 
93p. $1.00. 
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Philosophy and Religion 

Church and the Jews, The; a memo- 
rial issued by Catholic European schol- 
ars. The Committee on National Atti- 
tudes of the Catholic Association for 
International Peace, 1312 Massachu- 
setts Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
36p. $0.10. 

CROOK, MARGARET B. The Bible and 
its literary associations. The Abing- 
don Press, c1937. 395p. $2.50. 

PEPPER, S. C. Aesthetic quality; a 
contextualistic theory of beauty. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, c1938. 255p. 
$2.00. 

Poetry 

BurT, CLARE L. Ordered 
Boston, The Christopher 
House, cl1937. 87p. $1.50. 

**PouND, E. L. The fifth decade of 
cantos. Farrar & Rinehart, c1937. 
46p. $1.50. 


Third installment of “The long poem of our 
time.” 


St. JOHN, EmiLty P. Cloudy-clear. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, The Torch Press, 


chaos. 
Publishing 


c1937. 76p. $2.00. 
Travel 
CZERNIN, COUNT FERDINAND. This 


Salzburg; being an incomplete intro- 
duction to the beauty and charm of a 
town we love. The Greystone Press, 
c1938. 181p. $1.75. 

*FEDERAL WRITER’S PROJECT OF THE 
WoRKS PROGRESS ADMINISTRATION OF 
THE CITY OF NEW YoRK. Almanac for 
New Yorkers 1938. Modern Age Books, 
Inc., c1937. 120p. $0.25. 


Miscellaneous 

ARNOLD, OREN, ed. Roundup; a col- 
lection of western stories, poems, and 
articles for young people. Dallas, 
Banks Upshaw and Company, c1937. 
8301p. $2.00. 

*AYSCOUGH, FLORENCE. Chinese 
women yesterday and today. Boston, 
> Mifflin Company, 1937. 324p. 

-50. 

**BENCHLEY, ROBERT. After 
—what? Harper & Brothers, 
271p. $2.50. 

BIGELOW, Horatio. Flying feathers; 
a Yankee’s hunting experiences in the 
South. Richmond, Garrett, ¢1937. 
109p. $3.00. 

Downs, ELIZABETH C., and DOwNs, 
R. B. American humor. Chapel Hill, 
University of North Carolina Press, 
c1938. 45p. (The University of North 
Carolina Library Extension Publica- 
tions; Vol. IV, No. 2.) $0.50. 


1903 
1938. 
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GODDARD, GLORIA, and Woop, CLEM- 
ENT. Let’s have a good time tonight; 
an omnibus of party games. Grosset 
& Dunlap, c1938. 304p. 

*HuXLeEy, ALpous. An encyclopaedia 
of pacifism. Harper & Brothers, Pub- 
lishers, ¢1937. 104p. $0.50. 

Irish laughter; a miscellaneous col- 
lection of entertainment for the sons 
and daughters and those who have 
never seen the Emerald Isle.  Fitz- 
gerald Publishing Corporation, ¢1937. 


128p. $0.75. 

LICALA, IKTOMI. America needs 
Indians. The author, 1937. 424p. 
$7.00. 

*Nock, A. J. Free speech and plain 
language. William Morrow & Com- 
pany, 1937. 3438p. $3.00 


SEARS, P. B. This is our world. 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1937. 
299p. $2.50. 

Tovey, D. F. Essays in musical 
analysis; Vol. V, Vocal music. Ox- 
ford University Press, 1937. 256p. 
$4.00. 

Wacer, C. H. A. To whom it may 
concern. Boston, Marshall Jones Com- 
pany, c1938. 169p. $2.00. 


Essays reprinted. 
WHITE, GILBERT. The natural his- 
tory of Selborne in the county of South- 


ampton. Oxford University Press, 
c1937. 300p. (The world’s classics.) 
$0.80. 

WILEY, BELL. So you’re going to get 
married! Philadelphia, J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, c1938. 159p. $1.50. 

WoLFre, W. B. Successful living. 


Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., c1938. 180p. 
2.00. 


Social Science 


L. L. B. Remaking the 
Era Publishers, c1937. 


* ANGAS, 
boom. New 
52p. $1.50. 

*BARNHILL, J. F. Hatching the 
American eagle; a narrative of the 
American Revolution. Margent Press, 
1937. 399p. $2.50. 

*BERTRAM, J. M. First act in China; 
the story of the Sian mutiny. The 
Viking Press, 1938. 284p. $3.00. 

BLAKE, J. W. European beginnings 
in West Africa 1454-1578; a survey of 
the first century of white enterprise in 
West Africa, with special emphasis up- 
on the rivalry of the Great Powers. 
Longmans, Green and Co., c1937. 220p. 
$4.20. 

****BRAWLEY, BENJAMIN. Negro 
builders. Chapel Hill, The University 
of North Carolina Press, 1937. 315p. 
$2.50. 
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An excellent book for any high school or col- 
lege library. It is the story of Negro achieve- 
ment in the United States from the days of 
slave ships down to the present time. Heroes 
and men of achievement in all walks of life are 


presented. 
Brock, R. K. Archibald Cary of 
Richmond, Garrett and Mas- 


Ampthill. 
sie, 1937. 183p. $3.00. 


CARTER, BOAKE. I] talk as I like. 
Dodge Publishing Company, c1937. 
232p. $1.75. 


**CaTE, J. L., and ANDERSON, E. N., 


eds. Medieval and historiographical 
essays in honor of James Westfall 
Thompson. University of Chicago 
Press, 1938. 509p. $4.50. 


Compulsory military training; Hear- 
ings before a subcommittee of the com- 
mittee on military affairs United States 
Senate seventy-fourth congress second 
session on S. 3309. Washington, D. C., 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1938. 


Price not indicated. 

***Dopp, W. E. The old South; 
struggles for democracy. The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1937. 319p. $3.75. 

*DUNHAM, W. H., and PARGELLIs, 
STANLEY. Complaint and reform in 
England 1436-1714. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1938. 960p. $4.00. 

**DURELL, FLETCHER. Cooperation; 
its essence and background. Boston, 


Bruce Humphries, Inc., ¢1936. 179p. 
$1.00. 

*Eppy, SHERWOOD. Europe today. 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., c1937. 186p. 


$1.50. 

Fever, L. I. Jewish literature since 
the Bible; Book I. Cincinnati, Union 
of American Hebrew Congregations, 
1937. 206p. $1.25. 

***PuRFEY, P. H. Three theories of 
society. The Macmillan Company, 
1937. 263p. $2.00. 

*HACKER, L. M. The United States; 
a graphic history. Modern Age Books, 
c1937. 2438p. (The modern’ world 
series No. 1.) $0.75. 

An interesting attempt to reach the new adult 
literate group. The illustrations should, but the 


text probably will not. Interweaving text and 
illustrations would help. 


**HALE, R. S. The revolution in eco- 
nomics. Boston, Bruce Humphries, 
Inc., publishers, c1938. 192p. $2.00. 

*HALLETT, G. H., and Hoac, C. G. 
Proportional representation—the key to 


democracy. Washington, D. C., The 
National Home Library Foundation, 
1937. 192p. $0.25. 


**HARPER, S. N. The government of 
the Soviet Union. D. Van Nostrand 
Co., 1938. 204p. $1.25. 

***HINTON, H. B. America gropes 
for peace. Richmond, Va., Johnson 
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Publishing Company,- c1937. 
$2.00. 

Hotes, S. J. The Negro’s struggle 
for survival; a study in human ecology. 
Berkeley, University of California 
Press, 1937. 308p. $3.00. 

**KNIGHT, M. M. Morocco as a 


221p. 


French economic venture. D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company, 19387. 244p. 
$2.25. 

*“KREHBIEL, H. P. War—peace— 
amity. The author, Newton, Kansas, 
1937. 372p. $2.00. 

La Farcuge, T. E. China and the 
world war. Stanford University Press, 
1937. 288p. (Hoover war library 
publications, No. 12.) $3.25. 


**LARSON, L.M. The changing west. 
Northfield, Minn., Norwegian-American 


Historical Association, 1937. 180p. 
$2.50. 
***MADARIAGA, SALVADOR DE. Theo- 


ry and practice in international rela- 
tions. University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1937. _105p. $1.50. 

**** METCALF, H. C., ed. Collective 
bargaining for today and tomorrow; 


approach and method. Harper & 
Brothers Publishers, 1937. 192p. 
$2.25. 


This volume grew out of a “series of lectures 
designed for business executives.’’ It sets forth 
the best practice in negotiating collective agree- 


ments. 

*MIDDLETON, P. H. Railways of 
thirty nations. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1937. 
347p. $3.00. 

NEATBY, H1LpA M. The administra- 
tion of justice under the Quebec Act. 
Minneapolis, University of Minnesota 
Press, c1937. 383p. $6.00. 

***PaGE, KIRBY. Must we go to 
war? A book for men with a subtitle 
for women: Must American women 
send their men to fight in Europe or 
Asia? Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., c1937. 
290p. $1.00. 

***Problems of war and peace in the 
society of nations; lectures arranged 
by the University of California com- 
mittee on international _ relations. 
Berkeley, University of California 
Press, 1937. 163p. (Second series de- 
livered autumn 1937.) $1.50. 

PuGMIRE, D. R. The administration 
of personnel in correctional institutions 
in New York State. Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1937. 182p. 
$2.10. 

SINCLAIR, UPTON. The flivver king; 
a story of Ford-America. Station A, 


Pasadena, Cal., The author, 1937. 
128p. $0.25. 
***SoRRELL, L. C. Government 


ownership and operation of railways 
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for the U.S. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1937. 
343p. $3.00. 

A clear analysis and discussion of an im- 
portant problem of transportation in the United 


States today. 

STONEQUIST, E. V. The marginal 
man. Charles Scribner’s Sons, c1937. 
246p. $1.60. 

STRAKHOVSKY, L. I. The origins of 
American intervention in North Russia 
(1918). Princeton University Press, 
1937. 149p. $2.00. 

*SUMMERS, F. P. Johnson 
Camden; a_ study in 
. P. Putnam’s_ Sons, 
$5.00. 

TEETERS, N. K., and others. They 
were in prison; a history of the Penn- 
sylvania prison society 1787-1937. Chi- 
cago, The John C. Winston Company, 
c1937. 500p. $3.00. 

UTecuT, B. C. The legislature and 
the Texas people. San Antonio, Texas, 


Newlon 
individualism. 
1937. 605p. 


The Naylor Company, 1937. 213p. 
$2.00. 


**VAN KLEECK, MARY. Creative 
America: its resources for social se- 
curity. Covici. Friede. Publishers, 
c1936. 353p. $3.00. 

*WERNE, BENJAMIN. 
the Robinson-Patman 
posium. Oxford University Press, 
1938. 296p. $2.50. 

****WyatTt, B. E., and others. The 
social security act in operation; a prac- 
tical guide to the federal-state social 
security programs. Washington, Graph- 
ic Arts Press, 1937. 382p. $3.50. 

By a member of the staff of the Social Se- 
curity Board. It “clearly and concisely sets 


forth social security as it is actually in opera- 
tion.” 


Business and 
law; a sym- 


Natural Science 


BAWDEN, ARTHUR T. 
cal universe. 
812p. $3.50. 

The newest, largest most elaborately illustrated 
college text on general science. 


KEAL, HARRY M., and LEONARD, CLAR- 
ENCE J. Mathematics for electrical 
students, 1938. 225p. $1.60; Mathe- 
matics for shop and drawing students, 
1938. 225p. $1.60. Technical mathe- 
matics, Vol. I (the equation, the for- 
mula, and the graph), 1938. 246p. 
$1.25; Vol. II (geometric proof, and use 
of the natural functions), 1938. 277p. 
$1.50; Vol. III (trigonometry, applied 
problems, and the slide rule), 1938. 
149p. $1.25. John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 

Five small volumes of very select mathematics 
on the high school level, emphasizing real prob- 
lems in the types of mathematics that are en- 
countered in the common branches of science 
and industry. Books like these should be anti- 


dotes to the “mathematics isn’t practical’ com- 
plaint. 


Man’s physi- 
Macmillan Co., 1937. 
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Children’s Literature 

ARUNDEL, R. M. Everybody’s pizil- 
lated; a book of doodles. Boston, Lit- 
tle, Brown and Company, 1937. 119p. 
$1.25. 

***BaDER, JEWELL J., and KoRN, M. 
M. From little acorns and other plays. 
Chicago, Beckley-Cardy Company, 
c1937. 159p. $1.00. 

A collection of ten juvenile plays with strong 


appeal for boys and girls. Reflect life situa- 
tions and in the child’s own language. 


BAILEY, CAROLYN S. Tops and whis- 
tles; true stories of early American 
toys and children. The Viking Press, 
1937. 1938p. $2.00. 

BELLAMY, HARMON. Sweet and lovely. 
Gramercy Publishing Company, c1938. 
254p. $2.00. 

BopKIN, M. 
mountain. 
179p. $1.50. 

BRAVERMAN, 
the Emek. 
118p. $1.35. 

*CANNON, RALPH. Out of bounds. 
Chicago, The Reilly & Lee Co., c1937. 
224p. $1.50. 

COUSLAND, GILBERT. My little nurs- 
ery Yhymes. 48 Pall Mall, London, 
William Collins Sons & Co., 1937. 26p. 
$1.00. 

DERWENT, LAVINIA. My own book of 
birds. William Collins Sons & Co., 
c1937. 15p. $0.35. 

Dick Whittington and his cat. Holi- 
day House, 1937. pages unnumbered. 
(Stocking book series.) $0.50. 

*** DISNEY, WALT. The golden touch. 
Racine, Wis., Whitman Publishing 
Company, ¢1937. 216p. $0.50. 

A Walt Disney retelling of the fable of King 
Midas and his love for gold, with inimitable 


Disney drawings. Exciting and enjoyable for 
youngest readers. 


*DISNEY, WALT. Mickey Mouse and 
Mother Goose. Racine, Wis., Whitman 
Publishing Company, c1937. 144p. 
$0.50. 

DuFFrey, LucIE B., ed. Oh! Dash! A 
dog’s autobiography. William Collins 
Sons & Co., n.d. 254p. $0.75. 

EBERLE, IRMENGARDE, and BOSsTEL- 
MANN, ELSE. Sea-horse adventure. 
Holiday House, c1937. Pages unnum- 
bered. $2.00. 

***RENWICK, BRYAN. The book of 
splendid planes. William Collins Sons 
& Co., 1937. Pages unnumbered. $1.00. 

Excellent historical depiction of airplanes, 
gliders and balloons in photographs. The pho- 
tographs are graphic and there is only enough 
reading matter in the book for purpose of ex- 
planation. 

FLACK, MARJORIE. Lucky little Lena. 
The Macmillan Company, 1937. Pages 
unnumbered. $1.00. 


The treasure of the 
Stackpole Sons, ¢1937. 


LipBiE L. Children of 
The Furrow Press, ¢1937. 
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GARDNER, H. J., and FARREN, Pa- 
TRICIA. Courtesy book. Philadelphia, 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1937. 112p. $1.00. 

BARBOUR, RALPH HENRY. Good man- 
ners for boys. D. Appleton Century 
Co., 1937. 119p. $1.50. 

Two gems for the etiquette shelf in home, 
church, and school libraries. Old-fashioned cour- 
tesy is brought up to date. 

***Gask, LILLIAN. True stories of 
big game and jungles. Philadelphia, 
David McKay Company [1937]. 235p. 
$1.50. 

Entertaining stories of great interest to chil- 
ay of intermediate grades. Illustrations color- 
ul. 


***GILLIS, ADOLPH. Andrew Jack- 
son; a semihistorical play based on the 
life of Andrew Jackson. Liveright 
Publishing Corporation, c1938. 142p. 

1.50. 
$ A comedy based on the life of Andrew Jack- 
son The dramatist has depicted the life of 
Andrew Jackson in an interesting way. Chil- 
dren will enjoy reading or presenting this play. 

GODDARD, KATE C. Chatterbox child. 
Platt & Munk Co., c1937. 46p. $0.60. 

GODDARD, KATE C. Poems for little 
ears. The Platt & Munk Co., Inc., 
c1937. 43p. $0.60. 

Gonpor, E.I. Youare...; a puzzle 
book for children from eight to eighty. 
Modern Age Books, Inc., c1937. Pages 
unnumbered. $0.75. 

GOUGH, CLIFFORD. Sixty selected 
poems and songs for our little ones. 
Boston, Meador Publishing Company, 
1937. 80p. $1.00. 

GREY, DoNALD. Exiled to Heaven. 
Robert Speller, c1938. 286p. $2.00. 

GRIFFIN, SERCOMBE. Scouts in the 
Shan jungle. Philadelphia, David Mc- 
Kay Company, 1937. 253p. $1.50. 

****Crimms’ fairy tales, with wood- 
cuts by Fritz Kredel. Stackpole Sons 
Publishers, 1937. 400p. $2.75. 

A book all children love and enjoy. There are 


ninety-four black and white illustrations and 
eight full-page colored plates by Fritz Kredel. 

***HasTINGS, Howarp L., Animal 
life in the wilderness. New York, 
Cupples and Leon Company, 1936. 
314p. $2.00. 

Mammals, their habits and evolution from 
prehistoric days to the present. On interme- 
diate grade level. Black and white illustrations. 


HEWARD, CONSTANCE. Ameliaranne 
at the farm. Philadelphia, David Mc- 
Kay Company [1937]. Pages unnum- 
bered. $1.00. 

HEWARD, CONSTANCE. Billety Bob 
and the big brown bear. Philadelphia, 
David McKay Company [1937]. 59p. 
$1.00. 

HEWARD, CONSTANCE. 
and the nimblies. 
McKay Company [1937]. 


Grandpa Nog 
Philadelphia, David 


60p. $1.00. 
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****HIGGINS, ALICE. Runaway 
rhymes. The Wise-Parslow Company, 
c1937. 132p. Price not indicated. 

Lilting poetry and attractive illustrations chil- 
dren will enjoy. Appropriate in kindergarten 
and primary libraries. 

***KING, EpNA K. A doll’s family 
album. Chicago, Albert Whitman & 
Co., 1937. Pages unnumbered. $1.50. 

Photographs of 100 dolls from Mrs. King’s 
collection, the most complete in the United 
States, with stories about each of them. Boy 
dolls and girl dolls, old and new, American and 
foreign. The book will be of interest to stu- 
dents of costume. 

LEIGH, NADINE. On top of the world; 
an Eskimo picture book. Philadelphia, 
David McKay and Company, 1937. 39p. 
$0.50. 

***MaRCO, ANGELA. Fair captive, 
Brattleboro, Vt., Stephen Daye Press, 
1937. 1384p. 

History in poetry of the period preceding the 
war between Great Britain and France in Amer- 
ica in the eighteenth century. A fine sense of 
rhythm and style are evidenced in the portrayal 
of the characters and the events depicted. 

Marsh, D. E. The rajah of Gungra. 
Philadelphia, David McKay Company, 
[1937]. 2583p. $1.50. 

MAYER, A. I. Defense of the castle. 
Harper & Brothers Publishers, 1937. 
256p. $2.00. 

***MORE, BLANCHE. Kit Cottage. 
Philadelphia, The Penn Publishing 
Company, c1937. 320p. $2.00. 

A little rich girl leaves her tutored and well- 
regulated existence and does some very practical 
living of her own. She finds that she likes it. 


An interesting story for intermediate grade 
readers. 


Morse, ELEANOR W. Journey’s end 
and other poems. Fleming H. Revell 
Company, c1937. 44p. $1.00. 

***MULOCK, DINAH M. The little 
lame prince and other stories. Phila- 
delphia, David McKay, c1937. 26l1p. 
(The Newberry classics.) $0.60. 

Stories children always find interesting. The 
Adventures of a Brownie and Poor Prin are the 
“other stories’’ included. Good for junior li- 
brary. 


NATALIE-JOAN. Tales for teeny wee; 
illustrated by Anne Anderson & Alan 
Wright. Racine, Wis., Whitman Pub- 
lishing Company, n. d. 252p. $0.50. 

NEWMAN, GERTRUDE. The story of 
Delicia, a rag doll. Chicago, Rand Mc- 
Nally & Company, c1937. Pages un- 
numbered. $0.10. 

***RoceRS, G. M. Raymond’s in- 
heritance. Philadelphia, David McKay 
Company [1937]. 255p. $1.50. 

The story of a boy who leaves South Africa 
to live in an English manor house he has in- 
herited. Mystery, danger, adventures, and ex- 
citement. 

RouNDs, GLEN. Lumbercamp. Holi- 
day House, 1937. 116p. $2.00. 
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SINGER, CAROLINE, and BALDRIDGE, 
Cc. L. Ali lives in Iran. Holiday 
House, 1937. T1p. $1.75. 

SKILLERN, HELEN R. Flames from 
a candle. Caldwell, Idaho, The Caxton 
Printers, 1938. 64p. $1.50 

**STEVENS, MAL, and SHORTEN, 


Harry. How to watch a football game. 
Leisure League of America, 1937. 35p. 
$0.25 


STOCKING, J. T. Stocking tales; a 
book of stories for children. Boston, 
The Pilgrim Press, c1937. 119p. $1.25. 

Srrack, LILLIAN H. Swords and 
iris; stories of the Japanese doll fes- 
tivals. Harper & Brothers, 1937. 
125p. $2.00. 

***WILSON, ELEANORE H. About 
Ricco. Chicago, Albert Whitman & 
Co., c1937. 1238p. $2.00. 

Story of an Italian boy, depicting the customs 
of his people, their poetic nature, their religious 


beliefs, and other phases of life. tens 
and challenging illustrations. 


Textbooks 


ABNEY, LOUISE, and ROWE, GRACE. 
Choral speaking arrangements for the 
lower grades. Boston, Expression Com- 
pany, 1937. 80p. $1.00. 

ABNEY, LOUISE, and ROWE, GRACE. 
Choral speaking arrangements for the 
upper grades. Boston, Expression Com- 
pany, 1937. 115p. $1.00. 

ALTSTETTER, MABEL F., CRABB, A. L., 
and NEWTON, L. W. America yester- 
day and today. Dallas, Texas, South- 
Sane Publishing Company, c1937. 446p. 

96. 

BARKER, E. C., COMMAGER, H. S., and 
Wess, W. P. The building of our na- 
tion. Evanston, Ill., Row, Peterson and 
Company, c1937. 796p. A 

BARKER, E. C., and others. The story 
of old Europe and new America. Evans- 
ton, Ill., Row Peterson and Company, 
1937. 404p. $1.16. 

Birk, W. O., and others. Basic prin- 
ciples of writing. Pitman Publishing 
Corporation, c1937. 451p. $1.75. 

BURNHAM, SMITH. The making of 
our country; a history of the United 
States for schools. Chicago, The John 
C. Winston Company, c1937. 620p. 
$1.68. 

CAMPBELL, EDNA F., WEBB, V. L., and 
Nipa, W. L. The old world past and 
present. Chicago, Scott, Foresman 
and Company, c1937. 582p. $1.84. 

CARMAN, H. J., KIMMEL, W. G., and 
WALKER, MABEL G. Historic currents 
in changing America. Philadelphia, 
John C. Winston Company, c1938. 
863p. $2.40. 


CLARKE, F. E., and KEELOR, KATH- 
ERINE L. Our town and city animals. 
Boston, D. C. Heath and Company, 
c1937. 218p. (Our animal books—V.) 
$0.76. 

COMFORT, MILDRED H. Peter and 
Nancy in Australia and islands of the 
Pacific. Chicago, Beckley-Cardy Com- 
pany, c1937. 320p. $0.90. 

Cook, ARTHUR. Readings in modern 
and contemporary history. D. Apple- 
$2.60 -Century Company, c1937. 361p. 
2.50. 


DIETZ, F. C. A political and social 
history of England. The Macmillan 
Company, 1937. 8385p. $3.50. 

GALPIN, W. F. A history of Eng- 
land. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1938. 870p. 
$5.75. 

GopDARD, KATE C. My little world. 
The Platt & Munk Co., Inc., c1937. 
3837p. $0.60. 

HILTON, E. H. Problems and values 
of today; a series of student’s guide- 
books for the study of contemporary 
life; vol. one. Boston, Little, Brown 
and Company, 1938. 639p. $1.60. 

Hovious, CAROL. Flying the print- 
ways. Boston, D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, c1938. 525p. $1.40. 

HuGHEs, R. O. Problems of Ameri- 
can democracy. Boston, Allyn and 
Bacon, c1937. 616p. Price not indi- 
cated. 

JANZEN, CORNELIUS, and STEPHENSON, 
O. W. Everyday economics; a study 
of practices and principles. Silver Bur- 
dett Company, c1938. 537p. $1.68. 

KEELOR, KATHERINE. On Charlie 
Clarke’s farm. Boston, D. C. Heath 
and Company, c1937. 196p. $0.72. 

LAWSON, JOHN. Lawson’s history of 
North Carolina. Richmond, Garrett 
and Massie, 1937. 288p. $3.00. 

McCONATHY, OSBORNE, and others. 
What the teacher should know to intro- 
duce the one-book course or two-book 
course of the music hour series. Silver 
Burdett Company, c1938. 44p. $0.32. 

Moore, D. R. History of Latin 
America. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1938. 
826p. $500 

Morison, S. E., and CoMMAGER, H. S. 
Growth of the American Republic, vol. 
1, 1763-1865; vol. 2, 1865-1936. Ox- 
ford University Press, 1937. $3.00 each. 

MoTT, CAROLYN, and BAISDEN, L. B. 
The children’s book on how to use books 
and libraries. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
c1937. 207p. $1.28. 

With the accompanying lesson book represents 


the best library text in the elementary school 
yet issued. 


Mott, CAROLYN, and BAISDEN, L. B. 
Children’s library lesson book. Charles 
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Seribner’s Sons, 1937. 32p. Price not 
indicated. 

PAUSTIAN, P. W., and PAUSTIAN, 
gE. Cc. An elementary sociology. 
Columbia, Mo., Lucas Brothers, 1937. 
317p. $1.40. 

PITKIN, W. B., and others. Self- 
improvement in reading. New York, 
McGraw-Hill, Inc., c1937. 128p. Pap. 
$0.50. 

SANDERS, J. B. Early American his- 
tory (1492-1789) political, social, eco- 
nomic. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1938. 705p. 
$5.00. 

DE SAUZE, E. B., and DUREAU, AGNES 
M. Un peu de tout; second French 
reader. Philadelphia, John C. Winston 
Company, c1937. 379p. $1.96. 

SHaw, H. L., Jr. Writing and re- 
writing. Harper & Brothers Publish- 
ers, 1937. 269p. $1.75. 

SMITH, MELVILLE, KRONE, M. T., and 
SCHAEFFER, Myron. Fundamentals of 


musicianship; abridged edition; book I, 
M. Witmark & Sons, cl1937. 156p, 
$1.50. 

SMITH, MELVILLE, and KRONE, M. T. 
Fundamentals of musicianship. Wit- 
mark & Sons, c1937. Book I, 197p; 
Book II, 176p. $2.50 each. 

SONDERGAARD, ARENSA. Fuzzy tail, 
Boston, D. C. Heath and Company, 
1937. 1238p. (Our animal books: 
Primer, a series in humane education.) 
$0.72. 

TIPPETT, J. S. Paths to conservation, 
Boston, D. C. Heath and Company, 
c1937. 299p. (Our animal books: VI, 
a series in humane education.) $0.88, 

TIPPETT, J. S., and TIPPETT, MARTHA 
K. Sniff. Boston, D. C. Heath and 
Company, c1937. 184p. (Our animal 
books: I, a series in humane education.) 
$0.80. 


A Timely, Vigorous, and Thoughtful Discussion” 














EDUCATIONAL FREEDOM 
AND DEMOCRACY 


THE SECOND YEARBOOK OF THE JOHN DEWEY SOCIETY 








d oe stimulating discussion of a problem 
that has become one of the most critical 
issues in the social and political conflict in 
which most of the world is now engaged is 
the outgrowth of a painstaking study and 
investigation sponsored by The John Dewey 
Society. It is the first comprehensive treat- 
ment of the subject to be published. The 
book defines academic freedom in terms of the 


meaning of democracy, traces the concept and 
practice of academic freedom in the United 
States through colonial days and the Civil 
War period, ‘and examines the present status 
of educational freedom in all areas of educa- 
tion. The attacks on educational freedom are 
fully considered and means for combating 
future attacks are suggested. A book every 
educator should read. 


$2.25 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY co. 


35 West 32nd Street, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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